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THE ALLEGED FAILURE OF CHRISTIANITY AS 
REDEMPTION. 


THERE are two factors in religion. There is a subject —in our 
usual thought a human subject, and there is an object of supreme 
regard and devotion. There may be supreme devotion to riches or 
fashion or art, but in that which is commonly called religion the 
object is conceived to be supernatural. In the worthiest types it 
is the one supreme being whom we believe to be infinite, eternal, 
and holy. 

Religion is more often considered with reference to the human 
factor, and his activity—in worship, and in similar forms of 
homage, such as prayer, praise, liturgical and ritual service, forms 
of doctrine on which all these are based, and various corresponding 
forms of practical conduct. From this point of view it is impos- 
sible to speak of an absolute religion. Forms, rites, services, vary 
with the worshiper, according to his tempers and his stage of de- 
velopment. So also do doctrinal conceptions, ideals, and specific 
rules of life. The term absolute religion turns chief attention to 
the object, and has regard to his activity. In all worthier types 
of religion the conception of fellowship is central ; but if there be 
fellowship between man and God, there must be a divine activity 
towards man as well as a human activity towards God. The. 
activity will be reciprocal ; in its highest form a life-fellowship — 
of divine impartation, of human receptivity and responsiveness. 
If it can be shown on the one hand that man is made in the di- 
vine likeness, though in finite form, and therefore that he is capa- 
ble of receiving impartations of the divine life ; and on the other 
hand that the temper of God towards man is one of graciousness 
and love manifested in self-impartation, the conditions of an abso- 
lute religion are supplied. For that is a fellowship in which there 
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is continual impartation and reception of the divine life-energy. 
Forms may vary, human conceptions may be more or less adequate, 
but amid great diversity of form and conception there may be 
actual reception of divine impartation. 

The impartations will vary in mode, range, and fullness accord- 
ing to the conditions of the human subject, but will be limited 
only by the capacity of the subject in constitution or condition. 
Some limiting conditions may be temporary and removable — such 
as an undeveloped state or a limited development ; certain states 
of spiritual infirmity, disease, or perversion ; a certain degree of 
non-receptivity or non-responsiveness of will. If the impartations 
be received at all, they necessarily promote development, remove 
infirmity, restore from perversion to perfectness and rectitude. It 
is at this point and under these conditions that an absolute reli- 
gion involves redemption. It is not necessarily involved. Ideally 
considered, absolute religion has nothing to do with redemption ; 
the very conception of redemption is excluded. But, in the ideal, 
fellowship is complete according to the constitutional capacities of 
the subject. In fact, however, receptiveness may be temporarily 
limited by something other than constitutional capacity, by some 
abnormal condition ; while there is, nevertheless, real fellowship of 
life. Then there is absolute religion, imperfect in form, upon the 
human side. And then the divine life-impartation necessarily 
restores life in man, as well as develops and glorifies it. That is, 
redemption is then included ; the absolute religion becomes re- 
demptive on the way to its own perfectness. If there be not a 
life-restoring process corresponding to the possibilities of the given 
condition, that fact is evidence against the reality of life-imparta- 
tion from God. In the case of Christianity it is evidence against 
its claim to be the absolute religion, universal in its own nature, 
suited to all conditions of man, and in all proving itself to be the 
bond of a life-union and life-fellowship between man and God. 

It is chiefly because of the claim of Christianity to be the 
absolute religion that charges of failure are brought against it, — 
failure in redemption and in the development that presupposes or 
involves redemption. Reference is made to such alleged facts as 
the following: In almost every Christian church there are mem- 
bers who have long been such, but who, in nearly every particular, 
fall below, and sometimes far below, any worthy standard of Chris- 
tian life. The so-called piety of some of them is scarcely more 
than a conventional morality with which a few technically re- 

ligious forms are connected. With reference to God, to divine 
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things, and the outworking of the highest spiritual principles, they 
make no progress in ideas or ideals. Their sensibility gets duller 
and more limited rather than fresher and more diversified. Their 
characters are exceedingly faulty, and grow no less so; their lives 
are inconsistent, and sometimes conforming rather than transform- 
ing. They have fallen below the plane on which their religious 
profession began. They do not seem to be undergoing practical 
redemption themselves, still less are they a redemptive force in 
the community. In almost every church it is a minority of mem- 
bers who give marked evidence that a comprehensive process of 
redemption is going on in them, and who exert an efficiently trans- 
forming power over those about them; while between this minor- 
ity and the worst of the class first mentioned there is every inter- 
mediate grade of spiritual quality and activity. The condition of 
the community corresponds to that of the church. In some things 
there is spiritual progress, in other things degeneration. So in- 
constant and insufficient is the progress, upon the whole, as com- 
pared with the claims of Christianity, that confession of practical 
inefficiency is frequent, and the consciousness of it a common 
burden. A great many schemes are devised and put in operation 
to remove the reproach. But it is to be said that not a few of 
them are wholly superficial ; that they make their chief appeal to 
temporary emotion rather than to the forces of permanent charac- 
ter; that, if relapses do not follow, a superficial type of piety is 
confirmed, and a disposition to believe in spiritual galvanism 
rather than spiritual life ; and that after a few years the measures 
devised fail to have any considerable effect, and give place to new 
devices which are perhaps no better. 

These statements do not represent the whole of the case in any 
Christian community, nor its best aspects; but they do represent 
the aspects which give rise to questions respecting the failure of 
redemption. On the broader plane of general history, it is indis- 
putable that Christianity is extending its sway in the world, and, 
on the whole, is a redemptive force elsewhere unequaled. There 
have been periods when the Christianity of practical life became 
very corrupt, and in not a few of its prominent representatives posi- 
tively generated corruption. But in those very periods there was 
also a relatively pure Christian life, which, though often obscure, 
was efficient ; and which in time became a power of reformation 
and of general progress. The reformations of Christianity have 
come from within itself, and that fact proves the reality of its 
redemptive power. In the broadest view the complaint is not that 
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it is devoid of such power, but that the power seems so irregular 
in action, and on the whole so inefficient, as to give rise to hesita- 
tion, if not distrust, respecting the validity of the claim of Chris- 
tianity to be the absolute religion. With real and permanent 
fellowship of life between man and God, and with the life-impar- 
tations which it would involve, it is said that the redemptive 
process should be much more rapid, comprehensive, and effective 
than it has been. Christianity has been in the world for nearly 
nineteen centuries. It has wrought great changes, certainly ; but 
the larger part of the world is still in name non-Christian. The 
nominally Christian peoples are those from whom proceed all the 
progressive forces of the world’s life, but only a minority of per- 
sons among them are even professedly Christian in character and 
conduct. Can that really be an adequate and a final system of 
divine life-impartation of which the practical results seem so par- 
tial and meagre? This is the question which we have to face, and 
to answer as best we may. 

To get the case fairly before us we must consider somewhat 
carefully the actual abnormal condition from which redemption is 
needed, and then consider the whole scope and meaning of re- 
demption itself. Let it be clearly understood, also, that in such a 
discussion as the present we have nothing to do with the justifica- 
tion of the constitution of our nature or of the laws that control its 
forces. The fact is, that, under those laws, sin perverts and radi- 
cally disorganizes nature, so that redemption must be a process of 
restoration and reorganization. This fact greatly complicates the 
problem, but it is a fact in accordance with the primal constitu- 
tion, which we here merely recognize as fact. In like manner, we 
are not now engaged with questions of theodicy relating to the 
liberty of man. The fact is, that, in the estate of formal liberty, 
or liberty of choice, in which even sinful man continues, redemp- 
tion is not possible except by his free codperation both in the be- 
ginnings of it and the progress of it; and this fact is a continual 
limitation upon the possibilities of redemption. Now and here we 
merely accept it as fact. We are not engaged upon questions of 
theodicy ; we are but attempting to understand certain classes of 
facts in their mutual relations and adjustments. 

Consider, therefore, the abnormal moral condition which is 
variously called depravity, degradation, organic spiritual disease, 
incipient moral chaos or wreck ; and which is definable in its sep- 
arate aspects by many other terms. It is commonly assumed that 
the mischief from which redemption is to deliver is nothing more 
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or other than a wrong choice of the will, or a wrong governing 
purpose with the habits it has generated. Will made the habits, 
and can as readily unmake them. If the preference becomes holy, 
the habits are easily changed to correspond. On the human side, 
therefore, the great work in redemption is, by the presentation of 
motives and the application of influences, to secure first a reversal 
of the governing preference, and then, secondly, a fixing of that 
reversal in voluntary habit. These two things done, substantially 
all is done. The work is not so very difficult, and ought not to 
take so very long a time. Such is the common conception. It 
falls so far short of the facts that it almost amounts to complete 
falsity. It contains one element of truth which is indeed a funda- 
mental one, namely, that the starting-point in man, both of sin 
and of actual redemption, is a governing preference or election of 
will. But under the constitution of our nature with its laws, a 
wrong election speedily has results that are simply tremendous. 
Only a few of them can here be briefly referred to. 

Sin is the essentially unreasonable choice. If there were ever 
any sufficient reason for it, it would not be sin. Under the laws 
of our constitution one speedy result of sin is a dethronement of 
reason, with rapid enfeeblement and, not infrequently, very con- 
siderable perversion. Reason announces the right; sin turns from 
it, tries to forget it, sets life against it; partial insensibility to 
right follows, with corresponding loss of capacity to recognize the 
right. Reason is the power of apprehending the spiritual as of 
transcendent worth; sin turns to the animal, temporal, earthly, 
and disregards the spiritual. Therefore the sense of the spiritual 
is first enfeebled, then partly lost. Reason apprehends truth as 
an expression of the essential reality of things. But in that sense 
truth is ethical; sin turns from it, so that the capacity for truth is 
enfeebled and partly lost. In many persons it comes to pass that 
the wish is often father to the thought ; a bias of interest or preju- 
dice is accepted as if it were an affirmation of reason, and is even 
so considered. In such ways mental dullness comes very profound 
and universal. Generation after generation stares at facts with- 
out once seeing them. Generation after generation makes the 
most stupid misconceptions — of things temporal and things spirit- 
ual, of facts and of truths, in practical affairs, in science and art, 
and certainly not least in religion. One of the chief offices of 
education is to wake up mind; one of the rarest of human beings 
is a man mentally wide awake. No man is wide awake in respect 
to more than a few things. Minds are not only dull, but are also 
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inaccurate or perverted in action. Those who try to see truly 
often fail of doing so. The best and wisest men are the most 
sensible of their liability to error; they test their judgments and 
opinions most severely, and are the readiest to revise them. 

Facts like these are common, and they show that sin produces 
radical insanity of reason. It causes no less radical an insanity of 
the sensibilities, desires, and passions. There is loss of higher 
sensibility with feverish quickness of the lower, and with conflict 
between the two. There are greedy appetites, fiendish passions, 
mad ambitions, wild desires which are often silly and even absurd, 
unreasonable emotions, perverted affections which are a curse both 
to the subject and the object of them. In wills there is an evil 
self-assertion, arbitrary and reckless caprice instead of liberty, re- 
jection of law, aversion to good — not utter but manifold. What 
iscalled virtue often has an evil taint in it. Earnestness has forms 
of harshness, mildness has a side of weakness or sentimentalism, 
decision sometimes becomes intolerant, charity becomes laxity, tol- 
eration becomes indifference and skepticism. Sin works mischief 
in the body as well as in the mind; and then, in turn, bodily pas- 
sions and infirmities affect spiritual states and processes, increasing 
the force and tenacity of evil, hindering every influence for good. 

Such, in varying degrees, is the condition of every human being. 
In function human nature is partly unnatural; the morbid condi- 
tion is not merely functional, but incipiently organic, in every form 
of social organism as well as in the individual. Evil tendencies, 
usages, institutions of society, abound: many of them take their 
rise in perverted human nature, and cannot be removed except by 
transformation of nature. Many organizations of society are mal- 
organizations; in many others elements of good and evil are 
strangely and almost indissolubly combined ; in use an evil spirit 
perverts many a good institution. Each individual has his pecul- 
iarities of unnature, each locality its own social perversions, each 
race its characteristic types of disorder. The evil of individual 
and organization often roots in race, and can be eradicated only by 
slow transformations of the particular race or of the whole race of 
man. 

The nature and malignity of moral disease are sometimes most 
clearly seen in connection with religion, and with redemptive in- 
fluences and movements. Through unspirituality, general dullness 
of mind, or special perversity, God is misconceived — in Christian-’ 
ity as well as in heathenism. The misconception becomes sacred, 
and very difficult of eradication ; it isa central element of religion, 
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which is therefore so far false religion, but which enlists the whole 
force of the religious nature in its perpetuation and its mischievous 
work. In any one of its manifold forms or qualities the right or 
the good is similarly misconceived, with similar results. An ele- 
ment of good is allied with evil, which it conceals and sanctifies: 
Paul verily thought he was doing God service when persecuting 
the church. The religious ideal is misconceived — Christianity is 
a device by which to get to heaven when we die, or it is a device 
by which another stands in our stead for penalty while his right- 
eousness is imputed to us in such a way that we need not have a 
holy character of our own. A good impulse or influence, even the 
divine grace, is misinterpreted by the dull mind ; its aim and pur- 
pose entirely misunderstood, and the misinterpretation carried out 
in conduct. Evil results follow which only a considerable lapse of 
time can possibly correct. 

Minds are often narrow and one-sided in action. One side of a 
religious truth is recognized, or one aspect of it; the whole truth 
has a different aspect, and it is constantly assumed that difference 
means contradiction. Therefore the one side is affirmed and all 
other sides denied, in the name of truth, of religion, or of ortho- 
doxy ; with the result of continual limitation of mind, sympathy, 
and moral condition ; and frequently with that most mischievous 
perversion which comes from the substitution of a partial truth in 
place of the whole. That only a part is seen might be the result 
of finiteness, but the truth-seeing mind would see that part as part. 
That a part is seen as the whole, or that, in the face of evidence to 
the contrary, it is put for the whole, is the result of spiritual dis- 
ease. Thus the conception of religion is framed on the side of in- 
tellect, and orthodoxy is substituted for life. Or it is framed on 
the side of feeling, and emotion is substituted for life. In like 
manner one truth is recognized and given the place of a number of 
related and mutually modifying truths. Forms of truth are identi- 
fied with the essence of it: men cling to the form and let the sub- 
stance go, with the loss from their lives, thereafter, of the renewing 
power of all such truth. Some forms are transitory and educa- 
tional, yet for a limited time unquestionably appointed of God. 
The time comes when the progress of redemption requires the dis- 
use of them. But minds diseased by sin cling to them as still 
sacred, ordained of God, and obligatory because they once were so. 
Thus the Jews clung to their sacrificial system after Christ had 
come.. Thus Christians have often clung to that which has finished 
its work, with the uniform result of arresting the progress of re- 
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demption, perhaps in a whole people, even in the world. Under 
the influence partly of heredity, and partly of the historic trans- 
mission of ideas and institutions, converts from polytheistic idolatry 
carry their previous misconceptions into their new faith, and not a 
few of them become incorporated with it as a part of historic 
Christianity. Thus corruptions came into the medizval church, 
arresting and perverting the redemptive process for ages. 

All these misconceptions and perversions are found in those who 
are undergoing redemption. They are very difficult of removal, 
because it often happens that by those in whom they are found they 
are held sacred, even considered to be results of redemption. They 
are most serious hindrances to redemption, and frequently make 
any considerable increase of it impossible until they are removed. 
But the very progress of redemption may develop new dangers, 
errors, and corruptions. Just as civilization brings many diseases 
which are unknown in barbarism, so a partial redemption brings 
the possibility of many errors and evils to which a lower condition 
was not susceptible. The evils of that lower condition hindered 
redemption for a long time; at length they are overcome, only to 
face other evils and hindrances no less serious. Such are a few of 
the facts which reveal the nature of spiritual disease,even in those 
undergoing a process of cure. Many more facts might be pre- 
sented, but these show that redemption is a very much greater 
work, of necessity a slower and more diversified process, than in 
our heedless assumptions we sometimes suppose. 

Consider, now, some of the inevitable conditions of the redemp- 
tive process. Man is a creature of history, coming and going in 
many generations, under the laws of heredity and of historic 
transmission of ideas, institutions, and working forces. His moral 
disorder is historic, — perpetuated by heredity and all historic 
forces, affecting usages, institutions, all the processes and forms of 
life. For such a being redemption must be historic. It must 
enter into history as a factor, and become a part of the historic 
process. That means not only that it must conform to the laws of 
mind, but to all the laws of historic process and result. The fact 
that redemption is a divine process is the very reason which most 
of all requires us to expect conformity of redemption to divine 
law. God is the author of the laws of history, and He himself is 
not only above history, but in it as its mightiest power, its higher 
life, codrdinating all the working forces. His providence is the 
work of his indwelling presence ; his redemption will naturally be 
the work of an immanent power. The applications of this princi- 
ple are very numerous. Some of them will appear in the sequel. 
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In his constitution, man is a rational and free personality. 
Therefore, in respect to many spiritual conditions, he is a causa 
sui both in good and evil. The power and responsibility thus de- 
fined are indispensable elements of the image of God in him. In 
order to redemption, there is need of an ensphering, inworking, 
divine agency, but, with the awful endowment of liberty, actual 
divine efficiency implies a receptive, responsive, coworking agency 
of man. Amid diverse influences every man makes his own char- 
acter; there is a sense in which not even God can make it for 
him or in him. He must work out his own salvation none the less 
because it is God who works both to will and todo. For the 
most part, his action in the matter cannot be a mere blind recep- 
tion he knows not of what, a blind following he knows not whither, 
a blind obedience he sees not for what reason or what end. His 
faith must sometimes be, in part, a trust amid darkness ; but more 
often it must be intelligent, presupposing vision. He must see 
the truth before he can appropriate it and rule himself in accord- 
ance with it. In many things, therefore, his redemption cannot 
progress far beyond his discernment of facts which affect his spir- 
itual condition and his conduct. He must have true conceptions 
of the Christian life in general and in its details, or his misconcep- 
tion will pervert his life. His ideals must correspond to the di- 
vine purposes, and must rise with his attainments. In the forms 
of it, in its adjustments and its comprehensiveness, his creed must 
undergo continual modification, that it may come into fuller con- 
formity with divine facts and truths, and may therefore prompt 
to better aspirations, purposes, and achievement. That means that 
in mental apprehension he must go on from one point of view to 
another, digesting and combining the elements of truth from all 
points of view. But the beginning of discernment and every in- 
crease of it are alike hindered by the dullness and unspirituality 
of mind already referred to, by the tendency to conventionality of 
opinion and belief, the limitation of minds to one point of view 
with rejection of all modifying or completing views as involving 
heterodoxy or heresy, and by the tendency to an opposite extreme 
in rejecting all results of previous thought that are found to need 
modification. 

Of the efficient powers no less is required than of the intellect. 
Redemption is restoration to perfectness ; it is not a perpetual ac- 
ceptance of sinful beings as if they were not sinful, for the sake of 
what another has done for them. Such acceptance may be neces- 

sary in order to redemption, but, properly considered, forms no 
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part of it. Redemption is not a perpetual imputation of another’s 
righteousness, but the actual attainment of personal holiness 
through the inworking grace of that other. A love of righteous- 
ness is to be attained, a willing perfectness ; so far as outward con- 
straint may be needful the real process of redemption is arrested. 
There may be rational conviction, motive, impulse, inspiration, 
but no force; no carrying by storm, no entrapping through artifice. 
Faith must be free, or it cannot exist; personal devotement must 
be willing, or the process cannot goon. Liberty must be used ; 
according to truth and right, according to divine revelation and 
impulse. Then faith in liberty must become a regnant power, 
subduing the active forces of nature and holding them under obe- 
dience. It must be the spirit of courage and of enterprise, of per- 
sistence and entire fidelity, aiming at complete conformity to the 
divine, and increasingly attaining it. Here come the hindrances 
of inertia of the higher powers, the resistance of every evil im- 
pulse, the disloyal self-assertion of sinfulness, the temper of com- 
promise ; while one cherished sin, or the withholding of one sphere 
of life from redemption, may arrest all progress, preventing dis- 
cernment, blunting sensibility, destroying Christian self-respect, and 
courage and hope. Here comes the deadly influence of many mis- 
conceptions, especially those which give scope to selfish tempers, — 
such as that salvation is chiefly a matter of selfish gain in a future 
life, and the endeavor to secure it a kind of other-world invest- 
ment. 

The race constitution is one of the facts to be accepted in this 
discussion. In consequence of it every individual is conditioned 
by his historic environment, so that it is impossible for him to 
make progress far in advance of his fellows. A higher state of 
some is necessary to the elevation of the many, but, on the other 
hand, progress of the best is continually impeded by the low condi- 
tion of those about them. In spiritual life, as in secular, there are. 
attainments and achievements which are possible only when an 
age-long development is behind them. Paul would not have been 
possible in the time of the Judges, the Christ could not come till 
the fullness of time. The race constitution has its perversions. 
There is a mischievous dependence upon others, an unwillingness 
to trust oneself with God alone, to receive his direct inspiration, 
and go forward in the strength of it; a desire to deal with Him by 
deputy, a bondage of the individual to the organism, — as in the 
Roman church with its world-wide spiritual slavery, or in various 
schools or sects of Protestantism. 
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As regards world-saving, in distinction from salvation of the 
individual, that also is man’s own work, under divine inspiration 
and guidance. This world is our world as well as God’s world; 
many of the forces of history are forces of human life. The prin- 
ciples, usages, institutions, systems, which prevail are man-made, 
and if ever transformed must be transformed by man. Here 
come the conflicts of practical righteousness in the world, of per- 
sonal and civil liberty, of caste, of capital and labor, conflicts for 
humanity and spirituality, and many such like. They are all prob- 
lems of a world-redemption. Every evil institution or condition 
has come from sin; it prevents or hinders redemption, and must 
be done away as work of redemption. Here, again, come the hin- 
drances of mental dullness, insanity of reason and selfishness. In- 
dividual and social redemption must have made considerable prog- 
ress before the conception of world-redemption can become prev- 
alent or influential. The ideal is at first pitifully inadequate, yet 
every enlargement or exaltation of it comes only through conflict ; 
while in practice there are the conflicts of interest, the antago- 
nisms of misapprehension and prejudice, the steady hostility of 
evil-doers. Such are some of the conditions of redemption. They 
are of three kinds, — essential conditions, under which alone re- 
demption is possible ; working conditions, needful for efficiency 
but obtainable only with time; and the conditions by which re- 
demption is arrested or limited, which are removable only with 
time. 

In connection with these conditions consider now, thirdly, some 
of the facts in the history of redemption. The first one, seldom rec- 
ognized in the discussion of the present subject, but of great signifi- 
cance, is the fact that the world’s population is wholly changed 
two or three times in every century. One generation laps over 
upon another, but since Christianity came into the world there have 
been between fifty and sixty generations. Each new generation 
has been, as it were, a new world with which Christianity has had 
to begin almost afresh. In the case of a few in every generation 
there has been improvement through heredity, but with many more 
the influence of heredity has been harmful. Slowly, as was inev- 
itable, Christian ideas and conceptions have been worked out, and 
thereafter have been perpetuated as helpful forces. Slowly usages 
and institutions have been established. Not a few of them have 
been useful only for a time, and perpetuated after their time have 
been mischievous ; some of them very mischievous. Slowly the 
errors and mischiefs of previous generations have been detected and 
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corrected ; slowly a higher quality and power of Christian life have 
. been developed in the few. Thus in idea, in institution, and qual- 
ity of life the later generations have had some advantage over the 
earlier, especially since the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
But, in general, every generation has been a new world of human 
life. In part, but in increasing measure from century to century, 
Christianity has already saved between fifty and sixty worlds of 
men, — not counting those who have been saved because they died 
in infancy, or any heathen who may have been saved without knowl- 
edge of Christ. That is much more than to have saved one entire 
world in the same time. For if one generation or world had been 
continuously undergoing redemption, processes would have been 
accelerated and results would have been cumulative, as with the 
fifty new worlds they could not be. Besides the confessed disci- 
ples of Christ, in most of the centuries, and notably in our own, 
there has been informal and abnormal redemption. Redeeming 
influences have reached men through non-religious channels, and 
have transformed them, but in a manner often unrecognized as 
transformation at the time. 

If we consider the whole course of Christian history, we find 
that the Roman empire and the civilized races it included were 
too far gone in corruption to be saved to history by the processes 
of a spiritual redemption. Under Rome, Christianity established 
itself in the world, and appropriated what was true and good in 
the Roman civilization as elements really belonging to itself; but 
empire and races went down under the barbarians. New races 
covered the civilized world; Christianity had to subdue them, 
establish in them its own ideas and institutions, civilize and trans- 
form them. That process took time, and was a part of the work 
of the Middle Ages. Under the laws of history it was inevitable 
that during that process the Christianity of actual life should itself 
be contaminated by barbarian heathenism, and by various corrupt- 
ing influences of the older world. Therefore, before any consider- 
able progress could be made after the conversion of the barbarians, 
these corruptions must be purged away. Reformation must be 
prepared for, carried through, and its results made sure for coming 
ages. In each of its stages that work took time; and the work 
itself entailed various exaggerations, misconceptions, and imper- 
fections that must also be slowly got rid of. Then a historic 
Christianity, measurably purified, must have a little time to gather 
strength and become conscious of it. For the first time in history 
it had the opportunity to bring forth some of its results upon the 
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broad theatre of the world’s life. These results were necessary as 
inward quickening and outward warrant in beginning its work of 
world-wide redemption ; and they have been the product of the 
period since the Reformation. Only in the most recent times has 
it been possible effectively to begin that world-wide redemption. 
It was due to the incoming of new life through redemption that, 
in recent centuries, the world has been mastered, — its whole com- 
pass known by man for the first time since the creation, its remotest 
regions explored, its diverse peoples brought together in the inter- 
action of a life that is increasingly one world-life. Such a unity 
of human life has not existed before since Babel. The Christian 
doctrine of the essential brotherhood of men prepared for it; it 
has been secured by the manifold energies of the Christian nations. 
A new life has shown itself in the quickening of discovery and 
invention, in the coming of science, in the development of prac- 
tical enterprise ; and all these have wrought revolutions. Pro- 
digious progress has characterized the centuries since the Reforma- 
tion. It has all been made in Christendom, and, for the most 
part, in Protestant Christendom. Demonstrably a purer Chris- 
tianity has generated progress, and everywhere led it; begetting 
new ideals and aspirations, new courage and a new hope, new in- 
sight and comprehension, new power; in short, a new life, which, 
with every year, has wider, higher, finer outlook. The discontents 
of the time are product of it; they come from better ideals and 
the consciousness of the possibility of greater results. For, one 
and all, they work themselves out, not in any general pessimism 
or despair, but in reformations and revolutions, of which our cen- 
tury has seen more and greater than any other century of history. 
The new life has produced transformation of condition ; so that 
only a comparison of facts in Christendom with facts in Japan 
has been needed to put Japan into a ferment of change, in which 
change of religion is prominent, and by which a great nation is 
undergoing more rapid and radical revolution than ever before 
took place in history. It is illustration and prophecy of the ac- 
celeration of processes as redemption goes on. 

As of the redemption of the world, so of the kingdom of God, 
which is product of it. With disease affecting the intellectual as 
well asthe active powers, a considerable progress of redemption 
was needful —a certain degree of spirituality of mind and life 
attained by numbers— before it was possible to grasp the wide 
and wonderful meaning of Christ’s teachings respecting his 
kingdom. Augustine had some vision of their meaning; partial 
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glimpses of it, misconstrued, misapplied, furnished one of the 
forces at work in the rise of the papacy and of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Protestantism has had its misconceptions of the king- 
dom, sometimes identifying it with the church and sometimes with 
the state. In our own day, with a civilization which has some 
Christian elements working through it, Christ’s teachings are at- 
tracting general attention, and, for the first time in history, the 
outlines of a true conception are forming. 

In an intelligent consideration of the subject, therefore, has 
there been any failure of the redemptive forces of Christianity ? 
That depends on what we mean by Christianity. There is the 
Christianity of Christ and his apostles, of the Holy Spirit, and 
of Providence, which we may call the divine Christianity. Of 
necessity, that must enter into human history as one of its factors, 
and be subject to the conditions and laws of history. It must be 
represented and propagated in the world by men. The Redeemer 
came asa man. He must be perfect man; as ideal and as the 
originator in history of a new, historic humanity. He must repre- 
sent the immanent divine power in redemption. But after Him 
Christianity must be represented by disciples, men in whom re- 
demption had but just begun, who were themselves laboring under 
all the infirmities, disabilities, and perversities of mankind. It is 
in accordance with the divine method everywhere to make use of 
second causes. The coral insect builds the reef, the shells of the 
foraminifera make many of the limestone formations ; all physical 
forces are second causes. In God’s provision for other human 
needs, in the furnishing of food, clothing, truth, in the general 
guidance and upbuilding of men, use is made of human agency. 
It would be strange, indeed, if men were not employed in redemp- 
tion. Such employment is itself an illustration of the fellowship 
to which redemption restores; it variously promotes the redemp- 
tion of those who are set at work as redeemers; their proclama- 
tion makes stronger appeal because it carries with it the testimony 
of personal experience ; and it enlists the sympathies of a common 
humanity in those who hear them. But one result of the human 
proclamation is that there have been many Christianities of prac- 
tical life, very different one from another, — in varying ways and 
degrees all of them failures. Partly through his fault, and partly 
through the power of depravity in him, man has continually made 
partial failure in the apprehension and appropriation of a divine 
redemption. Imperfect and unworthy Christians have failed. 
Their misconceptions have resulted in widespread error, hard to 
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remove. Their lack of faith has brought paralysis, — lifeless 
forms, barren and inadequate creeds, degeneration and skepticism, 
which their self-originated and privately patented gospels could 
not remove. Their lack of zealous and efficient service according 
to privilege and opportunity has left multitudes of their fellows 
without knowledge of the gospel, or without fitting illustration of 
its fruits. As transitory and transitional, all these facts were to 
be expected in a redemptive process carried on, in part, by the 
agency of men. The failures have appeared when the teachings of 
the New Testament have not been understood, when its precepts 
have been disregarded, its spirit rejected or corrupted; and they 
have appeared only under these conditions. So that the very 
mischiefs of them help to prove the need of that redemption 
of which the New Testament gives account ; since no one can fall 
short of it without falling short of worth at the same time. In 
another aspect, also, the failures show the real] divinity of redemp- 
tion. The failures in apprehension show the reality of a divine 
thought too great for man at once to grasp. The failures in 
achievement show that men are called to something beyond their 
common efficiency ; are called onward and upward to attainments 
that exercise their highest powers, and give emphasis to their 
dignity as made in the likeness of God. That the call is thus 
worthy of Him is one evidence that it really comes from Him. 

In the midst of all these facts, in spite of them or by means of 
them, has a divine redemption been adequately progressing, or has 
it been in part a failure? It has not been a failure in so far as it 
has been merely subjected to the laws of human history. It has 
not been a failure in so far as in precept or spirit it has been re- 
jected or only partially received. It has not been a failure unless 
its performance has fallen short of its claims. Christianity claims 
to be a universal religion, adapted to every race and condition of 
man, so that it may be received by all. In respect to this claim 
there has been no failure, for it has worthy disciples in all races 
and among people of every condition. Its teachings are adapted 
to all grades of understanding, its provisions and motives to all 
conditions of life. It addresses the highest spirituality, it confronts 
the selfish with the certainty that selfishness means loss and wreck. 
No grander truths or facts, with more of kindling power in them, 
have ever been conceived or known than those which make up the 
peculiarity of its doctrine. They have vital relations to all other 
truths and facts, as continual “conflicts” with science and life 
make evident. With misconceptions removed on both sides, the 
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conflicts with science become harmony; the conflicts with life 
mean reformation, and development. It cannot be shown that 
any provision could be made for applying greater and more varied 
pressure to the will without destroying its liberty, and thus making 
a real and spiritual redemption impossible. Christianity claims to 
give redemption to those who heartily receive it, conforming to 
its precepts, responding to its spiritual influences. It cannot be 
shown that in a single case such a receiver has failed of the begin- 
nings of actual redemption. It claims to make redemption ulti- 
mately complete, so that men shall be without blemish and unre- 
provable in the sight of God. But that ‘ ultimately ’ looks forward 
to the final judgment, and includes all the processes of the interme- 
diate state. Or, if any prefer the phrase, it includes the processes 
at and after death. Meanwhile processes here, and results actu- 
ally attained by faithful disciples, are prophetic of just such a final 
result, for they tend towards it. 

** Do you mean, then, that all have been converted and saved that 
could be?” asks one who is anxious to solve all the problems of 
destiny beforehand, and to map out a complete theodicy now and 
here. The question can best be answered by a number of specifi- 
cations. 1. To be converted does not necessarily mean to pass 
through a conventional religious experience according to any man- 
made formulas. It means the beginning of a divine transforma- 
tion, for which, from beginning onward, a genuine self-committal 
is needful. Of that transformation, in person and work, Jesus 
Christ is efficient agent ; though for a time, in some cases, He may 
not be recognized as such. To be saved does not chiefly mean 
to get into a place of happiness when we die; but it means to 
get into the divine humanity, increasingly and at length com- 
pletely. 2. It has never been true that all have been converted 
that could be. So far as concerns the provisions of redemption, 
in themselves considered, all men in every generation could be con- 
verted. 3. In part it is always a question of ‘ would be’ instead of 
‘could be.’ Or perhaps we should say that in part ‘could be ’ always 
means ‘would be.’ ‘ Whosoever will, let him take.” Many of 
those to whom the offer of redemption has come have rejected it. 
“ Ye will not come to me that ye may have life.” 4. With the 
progress of redemption in the world, its motive force over men is 
greatly multiplied and diversified. Men respond to one class or 
amount of motives who are insensible to a different class, a smaller 
and less diversified accumulation. If, in its present development, 
Christianity could have been presented to men three thousand 
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years ago, we are warranted in saying that many would have ac- 
cepted it and been ‘ converted,’ who, in the form in which it came 
to them, did not accept it and were not converted. “ If the mighty 
works had been done in Tyre and Sidon which were done in you, 
they would have repented long ago.” It is no less reasonable to 
suppose that, if the more mature Christianity of a. D. 3000 could 
be presented to men to-day, some would accept it who do not ac- 
cept it as it is now presented. 5. Asa process in history, the proc- 
lamation of redemption and much of the application of it have 
been committed to men. In part by the fault of men, multitudes 
in previous generations have been without the clear knowledge of 
redemption and the redeemer. In some forms of conversion, and 
in their condition, they could not be converted. 6. Two prob- 
lems are thus presented. One is that of the final destiny of those 
who have been ignorant of the gospel by no fault of their own, and 
of those who would have accepted it had it been more adequately 
presented, with its true nature more fully manifest. With the 
question of final destiny, or of anything beyond historic processes 
in the present life, this paper has nothing whatever to do. “Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?” The other problem is 
that of the slow development of historic Christianity into its ideal 
strength and beauty, leaving final destiny out of the question. 
The development is not only among men; in nature it is pre- 
cisely the development of humanity itself in its higher capaci- 
ties. Of course that presupposes the hearty reception of redemp- 
tion by men, and their continuous, unhesitating, and unreserved 
response to it. That is, it presupposes an altogether right use of 
liberty, which, under the laws of history, cannot be constrained. 
If it were constrained, redemption by constraint would no longer 
be true and genuine. It would no longer be a love of righteous- 
ness, a willing perfectness. As already said, it cannot be shown 
that greater pressure could have been put on the will, and a more 
rapid development of Christianity thus secured, without violating 
the conditions of liberty and endangering the ultimate permanence 
of Christianity. 7. After these statements the question asked 
comes to this form. Have all been converted who under their 
conditions of opportunity and influence would be? That question 
may surely be answered in the affirmative. 

The facts stated under the third division go to prove the reality 
of a divine life-impartation to men in Christianity. It has been 
germinal rather than complete, for the generations pass from earth 


before anything more than the incipient stage can be reached. 
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But if germinal it has been real. Under the influence of Chris- 
tianity as nowhere else in history the human faculties given in 
creation are quickened into increasing activity, harmonized in 
action, and made effective in accomplishing their purpose. Beyond 
question human minds increasingly think God’s thoughts after 
Him ; human sensibilities increasingly thrill responsive to God’s 
feeling ; a larger number of human hearts and lives have some 
quality of his goodness; human personality attains a veritable con- 
sciousness of fellowship with the divine personality which increases 
unto more and more. These are the manifestations of a life re- 
newed from above. Redemption seems to be effected slowly ; in 
part because it is necessarily subjected to the laws of history, in 
part because it is so great a transformation, in part because we 
here see it only in its incipient stages. We are reminded of the 
slow process by which the primeval chaos was transformed into the 
earth fitted to be the theatre of human history. 

In its performance, properly understood, Christianity does not 
fall short of its claims. There have been many failures of men; 
but they have been confessedly needless failures of liberty to re- 
ceive revelation, respond to grace, walk in the spirit; or they have 
been the temporary and inevitable infirmities of a depravity un- 
dergoing removal. As commonly made, the complaint of failure 
is itself an illustration of redemption. It is product of Christian- 
ity, of a better spiritual apprehension, of rising ideals and increased 
expectation ; and therefore it is prophecy of a larger redemption 
to come. Facts show failure only when compared with growing 
ideals; when compared with other facts of an earlier time they 
show the reality of a progressive redemption. 


William W. Adams. 
Fat River, Mass. 





ROBERT BROWNING. 


THE best minds still hold the old conception of poetry as a rev- 
elation ; as containing something more and something greater than 
the individual poet intended or even comprehended when the cre- 
ative impulse and energy possessed him. The story he told, the 
song he sang, convey more than the definite truth, the striking in- 
cident, the inspiring vision; they disclose the deeper mind of the 
singer in his conscious and unconscious relations to his time and to 
universal life. It is quite conceivable that in one sense the critics 
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have found more in “ Faust ” than Goethe consciously embodied in 
that marvelous drama of human experience. Clearly as the great 
German had thought his way through all knowledge, and thor- 
oughly as he had rationalized his life, there were forces in his na- 
ture whose momentum and tendency he never understood ; there 
were depths in his habitual meditation which he never sounded. 
His relation to his own time and the character and movement of 
that time were matters of frequent and searching thought to him ; 
and yet in the age and in his part in it there was much that was in- 
visible or obscure to him. There is in “ Faust” a revelation of the 
time through its most sensitive personality, of which, in the nature 
of things, the poet was for the most part unconscious. This fact 
does not diminish the greatness of such an achievement as the 
writing of a classic drama; it simply recalls the supplementary 
fact that as every work of art discloses relations to universal prin- 
ciples and to an historical development, so every artist discovers 
certain far-reaching and highly significant spiritual and intellec- 
tual affinities, which are so completely a part of himself that he 
never separates them in consciousness. 

The poet, by a law of his nature, is compelled to open his heart 
to us; when he plans to conceal himself most securely, he is mak- 
ing the thing he would hide most clear to us. Shakespeare is the 
most impersonal of poets, and yet no poet has made us understand 
more clearly the conditions under which, in his view, this human 
life of ours is lived; while of Byron, who 


“ bore 
With haughty scorn which mock’d the smart, 
Through Europe to the Aetolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart,” 


and of many another of his temperament, we possess the fullest 
and most trustworthy knowledge. But the poet tells our secret as 
frankly as he tells his own. We are irresistibly drawn to him not 
only because he gives us his view of things, the substance of his 
personal life, but because he makes ourselves clear and comprehen- 
sible to us. It is our thought in his words which has such power 
to bring back the vision which has faded off the horizon of life 
and left it bare and empty ; to restore the vigor of faith and the 
clearness of insight which have failed us because we have not 
trusted them. It is this restoration of our truest selves to us 
which gives the great poets such power over us, and makes their 
great works at once so remote and so familiar. In its most char- 
acteristic singers, each age finds itself searched to the very bottom 
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of its consciousness. The scientists tell us something of our time, 
the philosophers, the critics, and the writers of discursive mind 
more, but the poet alone knows the secret of its joys or its sorrows, 
its activity or its repose, its progress or its retrogression. All 
these things enter vitally into his life, and in giving expression to 
his own thought he gives them form and substance. We learn 
more of the heart of Medizvalism from Dante than from all the 
historians ; more of the England of Elizabeth from Shakespeare 
than from all the chroniclers; and the future will find the essen- 
tial character of the America of the last half century more clearly 
revealed in Emerson and Lowell and Whitman than in all the in- 
dustrious recorders who were their less penetrating contempora- 
ries. 

Robert Browning offers us a double revelation: he discloses 
the range and the affinities of his own nature, and the large and 
significant thought of his time concerning those matters which 
form the very substance of its life. Burns drove his plowshare 
through his own native soil, singing as he went, and the daisy 
blossomed in the furrow and the lark sang overhead ; but Brown- 
ing takes the whole world as his field, and harvests every sort of 
product which goes to the sustenance of men. A poet of such wide 
range and such wellnigh universal insight demands much.of his 
readers, and must wait patiently for their acceptance of his claims. 
He offers that which necessitates a peculiar training before it can be 
received. The Greeks held it dangerous to accept gifts from the 
gods; even at the altar, men must give as well as receive if their 
relations with the Invisible and the Eternal are to be moral and 
self-respecting. They only truly worship in whom something re- 
sponds to the Divine and comprehends it. In the same way the 
great thinkers and artists compel a certain preparation in those to 
whom they would communicate that which is incommunicable save 
to kindred insight and sympathy. The flower by the wayside dis-. 
covers its superficial loveliness to every eye, but they are few to 
whom it discloses its identity with the universal beauty which 
makes it akin with the flight of birds and the splendor of stars. 
It is only by degrees that the most sympathetic minds enter into 
the fundamental conceptions of life and the universe which another 
has reached as the result of long and eager thinking and living. 
The more fundamental and vital these conceptions are, the more 
tardy will be their complete recognition by others. A swift, alert, 
acute mind like Voltaire’s makes all its processes clear, and the 
result of its activity, varied as it may be, is soon measured and 
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ascertained. But a profound, vital intellect like Herder’s, entering 
into the living processes of nature and of history, finds little sym- 
pathy and less comprehension until, by the slow and painful edu- 
cation of a general movement of mind, the range and value of its 
contribution to human thought are understood. We have already 
exhausted Voltaire, but the most intelligent and open-minded stu- 
dent of modern life and thought still finds in Herder hints of 
movements which are yet to touch our intellectual lives with fresh 
impulse ; thoughts which are unlighted torches waiting for the 
hand strong enough to ignite and bear them forward. 

If Browning’s genius has remained long unrecognized and un- 
honored among his contemporaries, the frequent harshness and ob- 
scurity of his expression must not bear the whole responsibility. 
His thought holds so much that is novel, so much that is as yet 
unadjusted to knowledge, art, and actual living, that its complete 
apprehension even by the most open-minded must be slow and long 
delayed. No English poet ever demanded more of his readers, 
and none has ever had more to give them. Since Shakespeare no 
maker of English verse has seen life on so many sides, entered into 
it with such intensity of sympathy and imagination, and pierced 
it to so many centres of its energy and motivity. No other has so 
completely mastered the larger movement of modern thought on 
the constructive side, or so deeply felt and so adequately inter- 
preted the modern spirit. It is significant of his insight into the 
profounder relations of things that Browning has also entered with 
such characteristic thoroughness of intellectual and spiritual kin- 
ship into Greek and Italian thought ; has rendered the serene and 
noble beauty of the one into forms as obviously true and sincere 
as “Cleon,” and the subtle and passionate genius of the other into 
forms as characteristic as “ The Ring and the Book.” 

A mind capable of dealing at first hand with themes so diverse 
evidently possesses the key to that universal movement of life in 
which all race activities and histories are included, not by violent 
and arbitrary adjustment of differences, but by insight into those 
deep and vital relations which give history its continuity of revela- 
tion and its unity of truth. It is a long road which stretches 
from the C&dipus of Sophocles to “ Pippa Passes,” but if Brown- 
ing’s conception of life is true, it is a highway worn by the feet of 
marching generations, and not a series of alien and antagonistic 
territories, each unrelated to the other. The continuity of civili- 
zation and of the life of the human spirit, widening by an inev- 
itable and healthful process of growth and expansion, evidently 
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enters into all his thought and gives it a certain repose even in 
the intensity of passionate utterance. Whatever decay of former 
ideals and traditions his contemporaries may discover and lament, 
Browning holds to the general soundness and wholesomeness of 
progress, and finds each successive stage of growth not antagonistic 
but supplementary to those which have preceded it. His view of 
life involves the presence of those very facts and tendencies which 
a less daring and less penetrating spiritual insight finds full of 
disillusion and bitterness. Though all the world turn pessimist, 
this singer will still drink of the fountain of joy, and trace the 
courses of the streams that flow from it by green masses of foliage 
and the golden glory of fruit. To carry in one’s soul the memory 
of what Greece was and wrought in her imperishable arts, the 
memory of the mighty stir which broke the sod of Medizvalism 
and reclaimed the world for the springtide of the Renaissance, 
and yet to live serenely in perpetual presence of the Ideal in our 
confused and turbulent modern life, involves a more fundamental 
insight than most of our poets possess. For the majority safety 
is to be found only in tillage of the acres that lie warm and 
familiar under a native sky; to travel among strange races and 
heaz: strange tongues, confuses, perplexes, and paralyzes; the 
world is too vast for them. Life has expanded so immeasurably 
on all sides that only the strongest spirits can safely give them- 
selves up to it. Of these sovereign natures it is Browning’s chief 
distinction that he is one; that he asserts and sustains the mastery 
of his soul over all knowledge; that instead of being overwhelmed 
by the vastness of modern life he rejoices in it as the swimmer 
rejoices when he feels the fathomless sea buoyant to his stroke 
and floats secure with the abysses beneath and the infinity of space 
overhead. No better service certainly can the greatest mind 
render humanity to-day than just this calm reassurance of its 
sovereignty in a universe whose growing immensity makes its ap- 
parent insignificance so painfully evident ; no prophet could bring 
to us a message so charged with consolation as this. To see 
clearly and love intensely whatever was just and noble and ideal 
in the past, to understand the inevitable changes that have come 
over the thoughts and lives of men, to discern a unity of move- 
ment through them all, to find a deepening of soul in art and 
life, to bear knowledge and know that it is subordinate to char- 
acter, to look the darkest facts in the face and discern purpose 
and love in them, to hold the note of triumph and hope amid the 
discordant cries of terror and perplexity and despair, — this is 
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what Browning has done and is doing; and for this service, no 
matter what we think of his art, those who are wise enough to 
know what such a service involves will not withhold the sincerest 
recognition. 

Poetry is always a personal interpretation of life: an interpre- 
tation, that is, which reveals truth through a personality. For 
purposes of literature there is no such thing as impersonal or ab- 
stract truth; that which makes the expression or embodiment of 
truth, through the medium of language, literature is always the 
presence of the personal element. The same truths in the hands 
of Spencer and of Tennyson will take on widely different forms : 
the scientist will give his statement clearness, precision, definite 
relation to kindred facts ; the poet will suffuse his verse with im- 
agination, suggest the universal relationship of his truth, and stamp 
his expression with the indefinable something which we call litera- 
ture. If we define this intangible something as style, we have 
really added nothing to our knowledge ; for in the last analysis 
style, as Buffon long ago said, is the man. Turn the thought of 
the greatest poets — Sophocles, Dante, or Shakespeare — into 
your own prose, and you will have a valuable residuum of truth, 
but the quality which made that truth literature has somehow 
escaped. You have kept the thought, but Sophocles, Dante, and 
Shakespeare have slipped through your fingers. 

The recently published correspondence between Goethe and 
Carlyle shows the German poet still meditating on a universal 
world-literature. Such a literature would be produced, not by 
the impersonal expression of universal ideas and aspirations, but 
by the clear and noble utterance of powerful personalities of the 
very substance of whose life these things should be part. The 
individual genius of the artist must always make universal beauty 
evident to us, and in literature personal insight and power must 
always interpret truth to us. Those writers who are predicting 
the decline of literature in the growing influence of science over- 
look one of the most profound and permanent processes in nature. 
Their conception of the relation of the soul to its environment is 
radically defective in that it fails to take into account that deepest 
and richest of all the methods by which truth flows into and en- 
riches the common life of humanity as the sun pours its vitality 
into and enlarges the life of the earth ; that method by which, in 
the simple experience of living, truth is continually revealed and 
made clear to individual men and women. Life is fed by unseen 
streams quite as fully and constantly as by those streams whose 
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courses science traces with admirable precision and accuracy. 
There are certain truths which never came by observation, which 
have found their way into the universal consciousness through the 
secret experiences of countless personalities. Life itself, in all 
its multiplied forms, — love, suffering, desire, aspiration, satiety, 
anguish, death, — these are the greatest teachers of men. They 
have more for us than we shall ever find in the text-books; they 
penetrate us with their obscure and terrible lessons, — obscure 
until we slowly grow into harmony with them, terrible until we 
discover that this education alone makes us masters of ourselves. 
The potter does not hold the vessel on the wheel hour after hour, 
under an irresistible pressure, without discovering, in curve and 
line, something of his design; and humanity has not been held 
under the terrible pressure of the conditions of its life without re- 
producing, by a process of which it was unconscious, the general 
lines of the purpose which is being wrought out through it. Pro- 
founder truth has come, unaware and invisibly, into human thought 
through the pressure of circumstances and the struggle of mere 
living upon solitary and isolated individual lives than through the 
activity of the observing and rationalizing faculties. God pours 
himself into individual souls as nature pours herself into individual 
plants and trees. 

This truth once clearly comprehended, the place and value of 
personality in life and art are plain enough. Life is the one great 
fact which art is always endeavoring to express and illustrate and 
interpret, and art is the supreme and final form in which life is 
always striving to utter itself. Greek art was, within its limita- 
tions, nobly complete, because Greek life attained a full and ade- 
quate development ; and Greek life being what it was, the beauty 
and harmony of Greek art were inevitable. The truths and 
forces which determine the quality of life are always wrought out, 
or find channels for themselves, through individuals; and the - 
individual temperament, adaptation, genius, always adds to the 
expression of truth that quality which transforms it into art. 
Now, of this subtle relation of personality to life and art Brown- 
ing has, of all modern poets, the clearest and most fruitful 
understanding. It is involved in his fundamental conception of 
life and art, and in its illustration his genius has lavished its 
resources. The general order of things no less than the isolated 
individual experience become comprehensible to him when it is 
seen that through personality the universe reveals itself, and in 
the high and final development of personality the universe accom- 
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plishes the immortal work for which the shining march of its suns 
and the ebb and flow of its vital tides were ordained. 

To say this is to say that Browning is a philosopher as well as 
a poet, and that his verse, instead of lending itself to the lyric 
utterance of isolated emotion, becomes the medium through which 
the universal harmony of things is translated into song. It would 
not be difficult to indicate the sources from which Browning has 
received intellectual impulses of the highest importance ; but his 
thought of life as it lies revealed in his work, although allied to 
more than one system, is essentially his own. Of all English 
poets he is the most difficult to classify, and his originality as a 
thinker is no less striking. It is true of him, as of most great 
thinkers, that his real contribution to our common fund of thought 
lies not so much in the disclosure of entirely new truths as in fresh 
and fruitful application of truths already known; in a survey of 
life complete, adequate, and altogether novel in the clearness and 
harmony with which a few fundamental conceptions are shown to 
be sovereign throughout the whole sphere of being. It is not too 
much to say of Browning that of all English poets he has ration- 
alized life most thoroughly. In the range of his interests and the 
scope of his thought he ts a man of Shakespearean mould. If his 
art matched Shakespeare's we should have in him the realization 
of Emerson’s dream of the poet-priest, “a reconciler, who shall 
not trifle with Shakespeare the player, nor shall grope in graves 
with Swedenborg the mourner ; but who shall see, speak, and act 
with equal inspiration.” The philosopher in Browning sometimes 
usurps the functions of the artist, and the thought misses that 
flash and play of the shaping imagination which would have given 
it the elusive poetic quality. But for the most part it is the artist 
who deals with the crude materials of life and gives them, not 
plastic, but dramatic unity and beauty. Other poets give us 
glimpses of the highest truth; Browning gives something near a 
complete vision of it. Shelley summons the elemental forces 
out of the formless depths, and they pass before us — ocean, 
sky, wind, and cloud —as they passed by Prometheus ages ago ; 
Keats recalls the vanished loveliness “ of marble men and maidens 
overwrought, with forest branches and the trodden weed ;” 
Wordsworth matches the evening star, moving solitary along the 
edges of the hills, with a phrase as pure and high. But in Brown- 
ing’s wide outlook all these partial visions are included. He, too, 
can brood, with Paracelsus, over the invisible and fathomless sea 
of force, on whose bosom our little world floats like the shining 
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crest of a wave; he, too, with Cleon, can summon back that per- 
fection of form whose secret perished with the hands that could 
illustrate but never reveal it; he, too, with David, borne, he 
knows not how, from the vision of the far-off Christ, can feel 
nature throbbing with the beat of his own heart, and the very 
stars tingling in the sudden and limitless expansion of his own 
consciousness. If in all these varied insights and experiences he 
fails to secure the perfection of form with which each great poet 
matches his peculiar and characteristic message, there is certainly 
compensation in the immensity of outlook which includes these 
isolated scenes as a great landscape holds with its limits fertile 
field and sterile barrenness, glimpse of sea and depth of forest, 
familiar village street and remote mountain fastness, losing some- 
thing of definiteness and beauty of detail from each, but gaining 
the sublimity and completeness of half a continent. 

Browning’s life and work have never been at odds, nor has there 
been any serious change in his methods and principles. Born in 
1812, he published his first poem, “ Pauline,” in 1832, at the age 
of twenty. Since that time there has been an almost unbroken 
series of works coming from his hand; they have appeared at ir- 
regular intervals, but they evidently represent a continuous and 
harmonious unfolding of his life. He did not begin by trying his 
hand at various instruments, searching for that which should 
match his native gifts; nor did he grope among different themes 
for one that should vitalize his imagination. On the contrary, the 
dramatic quality of his genius discovers itself in “* Pauline,” from 
which, by a natural development, both the drama and the mono- 
logue of later years have been evolved; while in the matter of 
themes it is clear that he has never waited for the fitting and in- 
spiring motive, but has vitalized, by the virile force of his own na- 
ture, such subjects as have come to hand. Following the course 
of his development from “ Pauline ” through the dramas, the lyr- 
ics, the monologues, “ The Ring and the Book,” to “ Parleyings 
with Certain People of Importance in their Day,” no student of 
Browning can mistake the great lines of his thought, nor fail to 
see that thought has expanded out of thought until there lies in 
these varied and voluminous works an orderly and rational world 
of idea, emotion, and action. Nor will one have gone far without 
discovering that he is in a new world, and that the man who jour- 
neys beside him is in some sense a discoverer and explorer. Such 
an one may sometimes blaze his path in the enthusiasm and haste 
of the search, and leave for others the building of the highway 
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which shall be easy to the feet of the multitude. Coming to man- 
hood at a time when splendid dreams were in the minds of poets 
and glowing prophecies on their lips, Browning held resolutely to 
the actual as he saw it about him; that noble work of his early 
maturity, “ Paracelsus,” marks, with unerring precision, the limits 
of human achievement. Living on into a period in which for the 
moment the aggressive energy of the scientific spirit has almost 
discredited the authority of the imagination, Browning holds with 
equal resolution to the real as the completion and explanation of 
the actual; to the spiritual as the key to the material. 

This repose of mind in an age when many minds float with the 
shifting tides of current opinion, this undisturbed balance main- 
tained between the two contrasted facts of life, show how clearly 
Browning has thought his way out of the confusion of appearances 
and illusions into the realm of reality, and how truly he is a mas- 
ter of life and its arts. One will look through his verse in vain 
for any criticism of the order of the universe, for any arraignment 
of the wisdom which established the boundaries and defined the 
methods of human life; one will find no lament that certain ages 
and races have gone and their gifts perished with them, that 
change has transformed the world, and that out of this familiar 
present we are all swept onward into the dim and chill unknown. 
Nor, on the other hand, does one discover here the renunciation of 
the ascetic, the unhealthy detachment from life of the fanatic, the 
repose of the mystic from whose feet, waiting at the gate of Para- 
dise, the world has rolled away. Browning is a man of the world 
in the noble sense; that sense in which the saints of the future 
are to be heart and soul one with their fellows. He sees clearly 
that this present is not to be put by for any future; that there is 
no future save in this present. Other poets have chosen their 
paths through the vast growths of life and, by virtue of some prin- 
ciple of selection and exclusion, made a passable way for them- 
selves. But Browning will surrender nothing ; he will take life 
as a whole, or he will reject it. He refuses to be consoled by ig- 
noring certain classes of facts, or to be satisfied with fragments 
pieced together after some design of his own. He must have a 
vision of all the facts, and, giving each its weight and place, he 
must make his peace with them, or else chaos and death are the 
only certainties. It is only the great souls that thus wrestle the 
whole night through and will not rest until God has revealed, not 
indeed his own name, but the name by which they shall henceforth 
know that He has spoken to them, and that the universe is no longer 
voiceless and godless. 
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Professor Dowden, in his admirable contrast of Tennyson and 
Browning, has made it clear, that while the Laureate sees life on 
the orderly and institutional side, Browning sees it on its sponta- 
neous and inspirational side. The one seeks the explanation of 
the mysteries which surround him, and the processes by which 
life is unfolded in the slow, large movement of law; the other 
goes straight to the centre whence the energy of life flows. So- 
ciety is much to Browning, not because it teaches great truths, but 
because it reveals the force and direction of individual impulse. 
Tennyson continually moves away from the individual emotion 
and experience to that wider movement in which it shall mix and 
lose itself ; the fragment of a life gaining dignity and complete- 
ness by blending with the whole. Browning, on the other hand, 
by virtue of the immense importance he attaches to personality, is 
continually striving to discover in the individual the potency and 
direction of the general movement. Every life is a revelation to 
him ; every life is a channel through which a new force pours into 
the world. 

Browning has always refused to break life up into fragments, 
to use one set of faculties to the exclusion of another set, to ac- 
cept half truths for the whole truth. He discovers truth not only 
by the processes of intellectual inquiry, but through the-joy and 
pain of the senses, the mystery of love, loss, suffering, conquest ; 
by the use, in a word, of his whole personality. Life and the uni- 
verse are to teach him, and he is in their presence to learn through 
the whole range of his being; to be taught quite as much uncon- 
sciously as consciously ; above all things, to grow into truth. To 
reveal truth is, in his conception, the supreme function of the vis- 
ible world ; a process as natural to it as the growth of trees or the 
blossoming of flowers. To learn is the normal activity and fune- 
tion of the human soul. Together, for ages past, the universe and 
the spirit of man have confronted each other in a mighty and far- 
reaching struggle of the one to impart and the other to receive ; 
until, invisibly as the dew falls on the blade of grass, there de- 
scends into human lives truth after truth according to their capac- 
ity. Not by searching alone, but by patient waiting as well; not 
by intellectual processes alone, but by obscure processes of heart ; 
not by conquest only, but by growth, has life cleared itself to the 
thought of men. The germs of all truth lie in the soul, and when 
the ripe moment comes the truth within answers to the fact with- 
out as the flower responds to the sun, giving it form for heat and 
color for light. It follows from Browning’s refusal to break up 
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life into fragments that he never dissociates knowledge and art 
from life ; they are always one in his thought and one in his work. 
Knowledge is never attainment or conquest with him ; it is always 
life expanded to a certain limit of truth. Paracelsus fails because 
the volume of his life is not wide and deep enough to receive into 
itself the truth to which he aspires. Truth does not exist for us 
until it is part of our life ; until we have it ours by absorption and 
assimilation. This is essentially a modern idea; modern as com- 
pared with the medizval conception of knowledge. For as Her- 
der long ago saw, before the scientific movement had really begun, 
all departments of knowledge are vitally related ; so far as they 
touch man’s life they are parts of a common revelation of his his- 
tory and his soul. The study of the structure of language leads 
to philology, and philology opens the path into mythology, and 
mythology ends in a science of comparative religion and the deep- 
est questions of philosophy. Literature is no longer an isolated 
art through which the genius of a few select souls reveals itself ; 
it is the deep, often unconscious, overflow and outcry of life ris- 
ing as the mists rise out of the universal seas. Art is no longer 
an artifice, a conscious evolution of personal gift and grace; it is 
the Ideal that was in the heart of a race finding here and there a 
soul sensitive enough to feel its subtle inspiration, and a hand sure 
enough to give it form. Whoever studies the Parthenon studies 
not only Athenian genius, but, preéminently, Athenian character in 
its clearest manifestation ; whoever knows English literature knows 
the English race. 

This conception of civilization and its arts as a growth, as an 
indivisible whole in all its manysidedness, as vitally related to 
the soul as, indeed, the soul externalized, is the most fruitful and 
organic of all the truths which have come into the possession of 
the modern world. 

This truth Browning, more than any other poet, has mastered 
and applied to life and art. He sees the entire movement of civ- 
ilization as a continuous and living growth; and from it as a rev- 
elation, from nature and from the individual soul, his large and 
noble conception of life has grown. That conception involves a 
living relationship between the individual and its entire environ- 
ment of material universe, human fellowship, and divine impulse. 
Everything converges upon personality, and the key of the 
whole vast movement of things is to be found in character; in 
character not as a set of habits and methods, but as a final decis- 
ion, a permanent tendency and direction, a last and irrevocable 
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choice. From Browning’s standpoint life is explicable only as it 
is seen in its entirety, death being an incident in its dateless being. 
Full of undeveloped power, possibility, growth, men are to adjust 
themselves to the world in which they find themselves by a clear, 
definite perception of the highest, remotest, spiritual end, and by 
a consistent and resolute use of all things to bear them forward 
to that end. Browning does not believe for an instant that hu- 
man life as he finds it about him is a failure, or that the present 
order of things is a virtual confession on the part of Deity that 
the human race, by a wholly unexpected evolution of evil, have 
compelled a modification of the original order, and a tacit com- 
promise with certain malign powers which, under a normal evolu- 
tion, would have no place here. On the contrary, he believes that 
the infinite wisdom which imposed the conditions upon which 
every man accepts his life justifies itself in the marvelous adaptation 
of the material means to the spiritual ends; and that it is only 
as we accept resolutely and fearlessly the order of which we are 
part that we see clearly the “far off, divine event to which the 
whole creation moves.” To Tennyson the path of highest develop- 
ment is to be found in submission and obedience; to Brown- 
ing the same end is to be sought by that sublime enthusiasm 
which bears the soul beyond the discipline that is shaping it to a 
unity and fellowship with the divine will behind it. We are to 
suffer and bear, to submit and endure, not passively with gentle 
patience and trust, but actively, with codperative energy of will 
and joy of insight into the far-off end. Life is so much more 
than its conditions and accidents that, like the fruitful Nile, it over- 
flows and fertilizes them all. It is this intense vitality which 
holds Browning in such real and wholesome relations with the 
whole movement of nature and life; which makes it impossible 
to discard anything which God has made. If further proof of his 
possession of genius were needed, it would be furnished by this su- 
preme characteristic of his nature ; he is so intensely alive. Few 
men have the strength to live in more than two or three directions. 
They are alive to philosophy and what they regard as religion, and 
dead to science, to art, to the great movements of human society ; 
or they are alive to science, to art, and dead to philosophy and 
religion. Genius is intensity of life; an overflowing vitality which 
floods and fertilizes a continent or a hemisphere of being ; which 
makes a nature many-sided and whole, while most men remain 
partial and fragmentary. This inexhaustible vitality pours like a 
tide through all Browning’s work ; so swift and tumultuous is it 
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that it sometimes carries all manner of débris with it, and one 
must wait long for the settling of the sediment and the clarifica- 
tion of the stream. 

This vitality makes it impossible for Browning, great spiritual 
prophet that he is, to mutilate life; to reject a part of it under a 
false conception of the unity and indivisibility of the whole. No 
man has a subtler perception of the most obscure and complex 
spiritual experiences than the author of “ Paracelsus” and the 
“Strange Medical Experience of Karshish, the Arab Physician,” 
and yet none has greater keenness and joy of sense. The world 
as it lies in its first swift impression on his soul is as divine a 
world as that which he finds when, probed to the bottom, it dis- 
covers a sublime harmony and purpose. Chaucer did not find 
skies bluer, flowers more fragrant, than this nineteenth-century 
poet ; Theocritus himself, lulled by the hum of the summer bee 
and the fall of the pine-cone, was not more responsive to the first, 
immediate beauty of nature than this subtle thinker within whose 
vision there also lies that ethereal and transcendent beauty which 
never deepened the skies of Sicily for the elder singer. Whoso- 
ever would possess his life wholly must live richly, joyously, and 
victoriously in this present. 


“T find earth not gray but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue. 
Do I stoop ? I pluck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare ? All’s blue.” 


The young David preparing for the mightiest herculean labors, 
for the sublimest prophetic visions, mixes his life with the splen- 
did play of life about him, and breeds joy and buoyant strength in 
the commingling. 


“Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor ! no spirit feels waste, 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, nor sinew unbraced. 
Oh, the wild joys of living ! the leaping from rock up to rock, 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 
And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 
And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust divine, 
And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of wine, 
And the sleep in the dried river channel where bulrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 
How good is man’s life, the mere living ! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy.” 


In “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” that complete and noble exposition of 
the philosophy of life as Browning understands it, the wholeness 
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and the healthfulness of a rounded and full-pulsed life are dis- 
tinctly and unmistakably affirmed. 


Yet gifts should prove their use : 
I own the past profuse 
Of power each side, perfection every turn : 
Eyes, ears took in their dole, 
Brain treasured up the whole ; 
Should not the heart beat once “ How good to live and learn” ? 





Not once beat “ Praise be Thine ! 
I see the whole design, 
I, who saw Power, see now Love perfect too: 
Perfect I call Thy plan: 
Thanks that I was a man! 
Maker, remake, complete, —I trust what Thou shalt do!” 





Let us not always say 
“ Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us ery “ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul 


” 


{ ” 
As it was better, youth 
Should strive, through acts uncouth, 
Toward making, than repose on aught found made : 
So, better, age, exempt 
From strife, should know, than tempt 
Further. Thou waitedst age : wait death, nor be afraid. 


Taking up the figure of the potter’s wheel, the poet adds : — 


He fixed thee ’mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest : 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee, and turn thee forth sufficiently impressed. 


What though the earlier grooves 
Which ran the laughing loves 
Around thy base, no longer pause and press ? 
What though, about thy rim, 
Skull-things in order grim 
Grow out, in graver mood obey the sterner stress ? 





Look thou not down but up ! 
To uses of a cup, 
The festal board, lamp’s flash, and trumpet’s peal, 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 
The Master’s lips aglow! 
Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou with earth’s wheel ? 
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So, take and use thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim ! 
My times be in Thy hand ! 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same. 


The fullest spiritual development involves this joyous accept- 
ance of present methods and instrumentalities of growth and ac- 
tion; to ignore, undervalue, or corrupt them is to miss the very 
thing for which they were ordained. One cannot force the process 
of growth by endeavoring to escape from the conditions of this 
present life into the region of the unconditioned ; neither by re- 
munciation nor by searching can the laws which determine the un- 
folding of a soul into power and light be modified or their move- 
ment accelerated. 

On the other hand, one must not for an instant rest in the life 
that now is, nor in any of its joys, its arts, its achievements ; there 
must be an habitual and unfailing perception of the difference be- 
tween the use and thing used. He only truly lives to whom the 
falling of the leaf and the fading of the flower are joyous and not 
grievous, because they speak of a larger and more continuous fer- 
tility ; to whom art, when it has matched its divinest vision with 
faultless workmanship, is still only an unfulfilled prophecy of 
that beauty which is never wholly present in any work of human 
hands and never wholly absent from any noble human soul. One 
ceases to grow the instant he takes a thing for itself and not for 
its use ; the instant he detaches it from the power which sustains 
and spiritualizes it. To rest in any joy of the senses or any 
achievement of the intellect is to become corrupt and to corrupt 
the good gifts of life. It is the acceptance of things for them- 
selves, or for their uses, which determines character, fixes destiny ; 
at these points of choice life culminates from time to time in 
grand progressions or in fateful retrogressions ; in illuminating 
flashes which make the horizon shine with the glory beyond, or in 
awful and permanent recession of light, in awful and lasting ad- 
vance of darkness. These are the supreme moments in which the 
soul sees in swift glance the entirety of its life, and the sublime 
harmony of the universe breaks upon it in ineffable vision : — 


Oh, we ’re sunk enough here, God knows ! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure though seldom, are denied us, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
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Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 

Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing. 


“There are flashes struck from midnights, 
There are fire flames noondays kindle, 
Whereby piled-up honors perish, 
Whereby swoln ambitions dwindle, 
While just this or that poor impulse, 
Which for once had play unstifled, 
Seems the sole work of a lifetime 
That away the rest have trifled.” 


Without this clear perception of its larger uses, knowledge itself 
becomes a snare to the soul; it conceals instead of revealing the 
secret of life. Boundless aspiration and desire for nobler life 
must drain the cup of knowledge, but never rest in study of its 
curious tracery, its rich and varied design. The cup once drained 
of the life that was in it must be cast aside, as the eager searcher 
goes on his way refreshed. Browning has made this conception 
of the meaning of life nowhere so clear as in that noble group of 
poems which have art as their theme. Certainly no poet has ever 
had a deeper thought of the functions and limitations of art; 
none has ever seen more clearly the beauty of the art which died 
with the Greeks, not because the soul parted with some endow- 
ment when that wonderful race perished, but because life has ex- 
panded beyond the capacity of the exquisite chalice in which the 
Greek poured his genius as a gift to the gods. That art attained 
its perfection of form, because from the conception of life which 
pervaded it the spiritual was resolutely rejected. The life that 
now is came to perfect expression under the Greek chisel and 
the Greek stylus ; but this very perfection was its limitation. In 
the art which shall reveal life in its large spiritual relations, life 
in its infinite duration and growth, there must be imperfection ; 
the imperfection, not of inadequate workmanship, but of a thought 
not yet pressed to its last conclusion, of a conception still to broaden 
and deepen. Antique art found its supreme function in the fault- 
less representation of complete and finished ideals; ideals which 
secured completion and definiteness of outline by the rejection of 
the spiritual. Modern art will find its supreme function in the 
noble expression of that unsatisfied aspiration of the soul which 
craves and creates beauty, but never for a moment deceives itself 
with the thought of finality or perfection. This thought of the 
office and work of art Browning has illustrated again and again 
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with marvelous beauty and power. In “ Andrea del Sarto,” the 
painter of the perfect line, the failure of the artist is evidenced 
by the faultlessness of manner which he has attained. 
“ Yonder ’s a work, now, of that famous youth 
The Urbinate who died five years ago. 
(‘T is copied, George Vasari sent it me.) 
Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 
Pouring his soul, with kings and popes to see, 
Reaching, that Heaven might so replenish him, 
Above and through his art — for it gives way ; 
That arm is wrongly put — and there again — 
A fault to pardon in the drawing lines, 
Its body, so to speak : its soul is right, 
He means right — that, a child may understand. 
’ Still, what an arm! and I could alter it : 
But all the play, the insight and the stretch — 
Out of me, out of me!” 

The duke, as he lifts the curtain which conceals the matchless 
portrait of the “ Last Duchess,” whose life fountain of joy ceased 
to overflow in smiles when his command suddenly congealed it, is 
an unerring judge of the technique of art, but to its spirit he is 
as dead as the ashes he calls his soul. The real artist is never 
content, however his genius display its splendid strength; he 
presses on unsatisfied to that perfect Ideal of which all works of 
human hands are imperfect transcriptions. Abt Vogler touches 
his organ-keys, and straightway an invisible temple springs, arch 
upon arch, in the vision of his imagination, and through it, as 
through the Beautiful Gate of the older shrine, he passes into the 
presence of One, builder and maker of houses not made with 
hands. To reach that Presence, to make it real and abiding in 
the thoughts of men, is the true office and service of art. 

As Browning interprets art, so does he see nature. When he 
chooses to study and describe landscape in detail, as in “ The Eng- 
lishman in Italy,” no poet has a more exact and faithful touch, a 
more sensitive perception of the thousand and one details which 
each contribute a charm, an effect, to the completed picture. No 
man understands more perfectly that the mind is made to see an 
invisible landscape, not by enumeration of details, but by the few 
fit words that fire the imagination. But for the most part Brown- 
ing conceives of nature as a vast symbol of spiritual force, and 
describes it broadly, not as a-thing apart from human life, but as 
responsive to the soul in its moments of exaltation. The curtain 
which hangs between God and his creatures is swayed by many an 
invisible current of impulse and influence ; becomes at times almost 
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transparent to an eye that “ hath looked on man’s mortality.” In 
those supreme moments when life touches its highest altitudes, as 
when David leaves the presence of Saul, nature seems to be on 
the verge of swift transformation into some spiritual medium and 
substance, so intensely does the soul project itself into all visible 
things, so alive and responsive are all visible things to the tran- 
scendent mood and revelation of the hour. In the long range of life 
the material universe is seen to be plastic and takes on the hue and 
form of thought, answering the soul as the body responds to the 
mind. Like knowledge and art, nature is vitalized by a power 
greater than itself; and through the majesty of its elemental 
forms, — its seas and mountains and continents,— as well as 
through its finer and more ethereal aspects, — its flowers, its clouds, 
its sunrises and sunsets, —God presses upon the spirit of man ; 
and in the hours when that spirit aspires highest and acts noblest, 
this vast appearance of things material is suddenly touched and 
spiritualized. 

Browning’s habitual method of dealing with the personal soul 
is to reveal it by some swift crisis, by some tremendous temptation, 
by some supreme experience, under the pressure of which its 
strength or its weakness, its nobility or its baseness, are brought 
out as by a flash of lightning. Life is never life to him except 
in those hours when it rises to a complete outpouring of itself. 
To live is to experience intensely. No poet is so intensely Occi- 
dental as Browning ; so far removed from the Oriental conception 
of the world as an illusion, of desire and will as snares and evils, 
of effacement of personality as the chief aim and end of human 
existence. Browning holds to personality so resolutely that he 
constructs life along this central conception: in his view the su- 
preme end of being to bring out whatever lies undeveloped with- 
in; to seek action, to strive after love and opportunity, and find 
an unspeakable joy even in the anguish which does not extinguish 
but elevates and purifies desire. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
the master passion of life should find at his hands noble and 
varied expression. It is safe to say that no English poet has 
matched the sovereign passion of love with so many and such 
wholly adequate forms. Indeed, when one has grasped Brown- 
ing’s idea of love as the fulfillment of life, there are few other poets 
who seem to have touched the theme with anything approaching 
mastery. Certainly that other poet whose star-like soul moves 
with his forever in a common orbit could have left no more beau- 
tiful revelation of her own nature than that which shines and 
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glows in Browning’s thought of love. In “ Youth and Art,” in 
* Colombe’s Birthday,” in “ The Inn Album,” in “ The Ring and 
the Book,” in those noble self-confessions “One Word More,” and 
“‘ By the Fireside,” in a hundred other forms, it is made clear 
that life touches its zenith only as it surrenders itself to a passion 
whose spiritual fervor burns away all selfishness and makes it one 
with whatever is eternal and divine. He who fails to make the 
last venture, to hazard all for the possible possession of heaven, 
may gain everything else, but has miserably and finally failed. 
He has missed the one supreme hour when life would have been 
revealed to him. So profoundly is the poet possessed by the 
necessity of surrendering one’s self to the highest impulses that 
occasionally, as in “ The Statue and the Bust,” this thought domi- 
nates and excludes all other considerations, and stamps the ungirt 
loin and the unlit lamp as the supreme and irrevocable sin against 
life. 

In Browning’s conception of the place of personality it was fore- 
ordained that his genius should be dramatic; should deal with 
situations and characters and rarely with abstractions. Thought, 
in his view, has not come to complete consciousness until it has 
borne the fruit of action. From “ Pauline” to the epilogue 
in “ Parleyings” it is always a person who speaks, and rarely 
the poet; the latter keeps himself out of sight by the instinct 
which is a part of his gift. The subtle genius of a poet whose 
mastery of psychology is universally recognized has marvelous 
power of penetrating the secret of natures widely dissimilar, and 
of experiences which have little in common save that they are a 
part of life. No poet has ever surpassed Browning in this spirit- 
ual clairvoyance or mind-reading, which has made it possible for 
him to give us the very spirit of the Greek decadence in “Cleon ;” 
the subtle, confused, but marvelously interesting spirit of the 
Renaissance in “ The Bishop Orders his Tomb ;” the soul of de- 
based Medizvalism in “ The Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister ;” 
the first dim perception of religious ideas in a possible primitive 
man in “ Caliban upon Setebos.” All Browning’s poems are dra- 
matic, and all his dramas are dramas of the soul. In “ Paracelsus,” 
in “ Luria,” in “ Sordello,” in “The Ring and the Book,” action 
is used, not for dramatic effect, but to reveal the soul. And only 
those who have carefully studied these works know what astonish- 
ing power is embodied in them, what marvelous subtlety of anal- 
ysis, what masterly grouping and interplay of motives, what over- 
flowing and apparently inexhaustible force and vitality of mind. 
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In one of his luminous generalizations Goethe says that thought 
expands but weakens, while action intensifies but narrows. The 
singular combination of great intellectual range with passionate 
intensity of utterance which characterizes Browning is explained 
by the indissoluble union in which he holds thought and action. 
The dramatic monologue, which belongs to him as truly as the 
terza rima to Dante, or the nine-line stanza to Spenser, has this 
great advantage over other forms of expression, that it gives us 
with the truth the character which that truth has formed ; instead 
of an abstraction we have a piece of reality. 

In his essay on Shelley, Browning makes a distinction be- 
tween the two great classes of poets, the seers and the makers. 
It is conceded on all sides that he himself is a seer; is he also a 
maker? The question involves a good deal more than the posses- 
sion of the skill of the craftsman who employs approved methods 
and makes his work conform to the best accepted standards. Art 
is as inexhaustible as nature, and those who know most thoroughly 
the history of the development of literature will be slowest to con- 
demn a form of expression which does not at a glance reveal all 
its content of beauty and strength to them. A thinker of Brown- 
ing’s depth and subtlety will never attract those to whom literature 
is a recreation simply ; a decorative art which aims to beguile the 
senses by purely sensuous melody, and to substitute for the hard- 
ship of thinking a pleasantly superficial comment on or embellish- 
ment of life. Great art will never be easy of comprehension to 
any save those who have been trained to the point of understand- 
ing what it signifies, and whose imaginations are sympathetically 
awakened and dilated by it. The fact that a writer is difficult, 
that his meaning does not play like a sunbeam on the surface of 
his expression, but must be sought in the very structure of his 
work, does not disprove his possession of the highest artistic power. 
Sophocles is still the supreme artist among all those who have 
impressed their genius upon language; but Sophocles never conde- 
scends to make himself agreeable to our easy, careless moods; he 
demands our best hours and severest thought. Dante stands by 
the suffrages of all civilized peoples among the three or four fore- 
most poets of the world, but the “ Divine Comedy” was never yet 
mastered by the wayfaring man. The fact that Browning is often 
difficult is evidently not conclusive evidence of his failure as an 
artist. The great body of his work is perfectly comprehensible 
when one approaches it from the poet’s own point of view. It is 
then seen to be, for the most part, marvelously adapted to the 
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utterance of his thought, the masterful expression of his purpose. 
The dramatic monologue is not easy reading at first, but when one 
has become familiar with it, does any form of art seem so alive 
with the potency of passion, so compact and yet so flexible and 
expressive? Does not ‘“ My Last Duchess” tell the whole story, 
reveal the whole interior tragedy, in a few swift words, not one 
of which misses the exact emphasis, the essential and inevitable 
weight? It lies within the power of no secondary artist to match 
his thought with an expression that is instantly and forever a part 
of that thought; not its form only, but its soul irradiating and 
fashioning the whole by its own impulsion. 

In literature, as in the plastic arts, there is not only great variety 
of type but there is always the possibility of the new type. The 
genius of each age creates its own expression by the same uncon- 
scious but irresistible development which gives its insight new di- 
rection or its constructive tendency a new impulse. It is nevera 
question of conformity to accredited standards ; it is always a ques- 
tion of adequate and inevitable expression. The form which comes 
inevitably with a new thought of nature or life is invariably recog- 
nized in the end as instinct with the art spirit. The style of “ Sar- 
tor Resartus ” is fatal to every imitator, but to convey the set of 
impressions, to place one at the point of view, which are the essen- 
tial things in the book, it is thoroughly artistic. The man who 
wrote “Sartor Resartus” and “The Diamond Necklace” was a 
literary artist of a very high rank, although he possessed nothing 
in common with the Benvenuto Cellini school of literary crafts- 
manship. 

The distinctive quality of an artist is that which leads him to 
use the one form of expression which gives his thought the most 
virile and capacious utterance; which not only conveys to another 
its definite outlines, but those undisclosed relations which unite it 
to the totality of his thinking. Now, at his best, this is precisely 
what Browning does; he puts us in complete possession of his con- 
ception. He gives us not only the fruit of a great passion in some 
clear, decisive action ; he indicates every stage of the obscure pro- 
cesses which lay behind it. The soil out of which it drew its sus- 
tenance, the sky that bent over it, the winds that touched it gently 
or harshly, shadow of cloud and flash of sun upon it, the atmos- 
phere that enveloped it, the movement of human life about it, —all 
these things become clear to us as we read such a story as the 
crime of Guido in “ The Ring and the Book,” become part of the 
intricate play, become part also of our imagination, until at last 
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the marvelous drama is complete in a sense in which few works of 
art are ever complete. Browning’s view of life and art and nature 
is not that of the scientific observer or of the philosopher ; it is the 
artist’s view. And thosé who come into sympathy with it are per- 
suaded that it is a view which enlarges and enriches art on every 
side, and that the man who has attained it is not only an artist, 
but an artist in the truest and deepest sense of a great but ill-used 
word. Browning not only sees life as a whole and sees it in its 
large relations ; he sees it always through the imagination. The 
bare, unrelated fact touches and inspires him ; he feels the warm 
life in it; he understands it because there is something in himself 
which answers to it; it begins to glow in his thought ; other facts 
gather about it. It may be a fragment when it leaves the poet’s 
hands, but it will suggest the whole; fragment or complete and 
elaborately worked out conception, the truth that lies at its heart 
somehow penetrates us, rouses our imagination, possesses us then 
and finally not only as true, but as beautiful in some new and deep 
way. “Rabbi Ben Ezra” will hardly attract those who are con- 
tent with the sweet and obvious commonplaces of the “ Psalm of 
Life ;” but to some at least it will remain one of the incomparable 
works which slowly distil their meaning to deepening thought and 
widening experience. Is there not in the sense of incompleteness 
which many of Browning’s works convey a hint of that larger art 
of the future whose depth of beauty shall lie, not in faultless outline, 
but in inexhaustible suggestiveness ; not in the perfection of form 
which captures us at a glance and then slowly releases us as its 
charm becomes familiar, but in that amplitude of idea and of as- 
piration which slowly wins us toitself by a power which penetrates 
and dilates our imagination more and more? Life is incomplete ; 
a titanesque fragment as Browning sees it ; shall not art also share 
that incompleteness which runs like a shining line of prophecy 
across all the works of our hands? “Qn earth the broken ares; 
in the heaven a perfect round.” 

In what has been said the endeavor has been to lay bare Brown- 
ing’s characteristic quality as a thinker and as an artist, to make 
clear his distinctive and peculiar message and work. A poet of 
such vigor, of such intense vitality, will disclose grave faults. 
It is the work of intelligent criticism, while it takes account of 
these things, to make it clear that incompleteness is a necessary 
part of life. The Angelos and Dantes are always somewhat care- 
less of detail; the Cellinis alone are faultless. Browning some- 
times sees life on its spontaneous side so clearly that he fails to 
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attach due weight to conventions and institutions; he has more 
than once wasted his force on unimportant themes ; and he is some- 
times needlessly and exasperatingly obscure. ‘ Sordello,” for in- 
stance, is distinctly defective as a work of art, because the concep- 
tion was evidently not mastered at the start, and the undeniable 
confusion and obscurity of the poem are due largely to this offense 
against the primary law of art. The lover of Browning will not 
shrink from the application of a rigid selective principle to a body 
of verse which he is persuaded will remain, after all reductions are 
made, one of the most powerful, varied, and nobly executed contri- 
butions to contemporary poetry ; the splendid utterance of a great 
soul who has searched knowledge, nature, art, and life, and with 
the awful vision clear before him still sings with Pippa: 
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“God ’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


GREENWICH, CONN. 





CONDITIONS OF LABOR IN ENGLAND. 


PERHAPS the most noteworthy conclusion in the stranger’s es- 
timate of the English people is that he finds a nation which has 
taken its second wind. A boy starts off in a race with wind in- 
tact and with muscles firm: soon he tires, and tugs on, if he 
does not stop, by sheer force of nerval momentum. But if he 
keeps on long enough the equilibrium of muscle and lung and 
nerve is established, and he has his second wind. From that time 
on he can run till the last ohm of vitality is exhausted, without 
distress. Now the English people appear to one to have gotten 
the second wind. They have accepted the limitations against 
which newer nations rebel; they have accepted gradations of posi- 
tion and of immediate reward as a condition of existence; in a 
word, they have accepted themselves. They have learned to 
plod, and to plod effectively. They all plod: the member of 
the House of Commons in his speeches, the coal drayman with 
his basket and his broom, the leader-writers in the daily journals, 
the fish-boy with his board on his head, the vicar in his Sunday 
sermon, the dancing-man at the ball, the talker at the dinner,— 
they all plod, to the infinite weariness of the man accustomed to 
our less complex civilization. But they plod effectively, and they 
give the impression that they can plod on forever. 
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The dray-horses and the serving maids are fat, the coal comes 
when it is wanted, and the vicar holds his audience year after 
year. As a nation, they have gotten their second wind. I used 
to hear at the East a good deal about the two classes: first, the 
young and enterprising, enthusiastic, God-seeing, all-conquering ; 
second, the young and exhausted, blasé, fainéant, to whom no 
things are new, and to whom all things are useless. These two 
classes certainly are common enough in Massachusetts. To find a 
country like England, where neither class has any standing, nor 
even appears to have any existence, was a most noteworthy dis- 
covery to me. 

This conventional, self-respecting, steady, serious pace at which 
the English people take life has its other side. To the American 
it has its humorous side. To keep up the procession, and to keep 
up with —just up with, never forging ahead nor dropping behind 
—the procession, is a tenet of the English social religion. The 
convention is the master. They never seem to respect the disrep- 
utable, but they bow down before the absurd with a seriousness 
apparently unforced, and, in his turn, each, though he may seem 
sufficiently absurd to an American, is worshiped. The conven- 
tion is absolute, for every man may sometime need it; and who 
would destroy his own possible refuge? In Chester we drove out 
to Eaton Hall, one of the seats of the Duke of Westminster. 
This person has a park four and a half miles long. “Think of 
that!” I said to myself, till I noticed that it was only an eighth of 
a mile wide. Now, had I been going the other way, I should not 
have thought it much of a park. Then I set myself to notice and 
I found many things in England not so wide (nor so deep) as they 
were long, so that if one should go at right angles to the usual 
method he would find them meagre. The noteworthy thing is 
that no one in England does go at right angles. 

Nevertheless, I would like to do so for the moment, and in this 
brief essay I would like to contrast the straightforward conven- 
tional English view with the cross view, and in these two aspects 
look at the conditions of labor in England. I must premise by 
saying, that while the observations may have a certain value be- 
cause they are based upon a long residence and upon careful 
study, they are yet partial in that only the midland counties of 
England came particularly under the writer’s note, and in that 
only the tradesworkers and the landworkers are specially con- 
sidered. Birmingham and the black country (which is, in spite 
of its name,a most beautiful region) and Manchester, in the 
north, I did not carefully study. 
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I will take the cross view first, because the subjects so presented 
themselves to me: indeed, the English conventional point of view 
in some cases quite eluded me at first. The first consideration to 
be noted is the disadvantage under which the laborer performs his 
work. I suspect that every American has observed this before he 
has been a day in England. The odds are always against the la- 
borer. We always must take hold of the short arm of the lever. 
His disadvantage can be summed up in a single phrase, — Vested 
Interest. Look, for example, at the farmer. One will see the 
great English cart-horse on the farm, and behind him a cart that 
weighs three times as much as the horse, and which carries a load 
of half its own weight. Why is it? Because the cart was one 
of the permanent fixtures of farming, like the cottage, or the 
barn, and was built to endure. Its immediate usefulness is an 
altogether secondary consideration. If the farmer wishes to carry 
a heavy load he must harness his horses tandem, because the con- 
servating force of vested interest has forbidden the introduction of 
the American evener; and he must have, or thinks he must have, 
a driver for each horse. If he plows a field he plows it for the 
landlord primarily and for himself secondarily. The American 
western farmer puts a boy on a sulky gang plow and with two 
horses plows a furrow six inches deep; the English farmer puts 
three horses on a single plow, — of a pattern ingeniously con- 
structed so that the earth must travel, in turning, on the line 
of greatest resistance, — and with a plowman and two drivers a 
single furrow is turned. But the land—the landlord’s land — is 
plowed to a depth of eighteen inches. The farmer’s three tan- 
dem horses do very well in the open,—and he never finds any 
open. His fields are paddocks, one or two acres square set apart 
by hedges and ditches, and at every turn his plowing must be 
done twice to get a result. The hedges take up sometimes ten 
per cent. of his land and are of no possible use, but he dare not 
cut them down even if he owns the land; the vested interest of 
public opinion will prevent him: the hedges are beautiful. 

In other callings the odds are equally against the laborer. If 
you prefer, watch the mason build his house. When our work- 
man needs a staging, he sets up a pole or two, nails on a strip or 
two, and is ready. Not so the English workman. He digs a hole 
in the ground and plants in it a massive upright; then at every 
four feet of distance he crosses this with equally massive horizon- 
tals, lashing the two at every intersection with a perfection and 
completeness which would not be greater were the staging to last 
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forever. So he will go on and spend as much time on the staging 
as we would be willing to give to the building. I watched last 
spring a gang of painters at work on the Randolph Hotel in Ox- 
ford. The hotel is five stories high, and the problem was to paint 
the cornices. An American would have put v’s out from the up- 
per windows, or depended hooks from the roof, and braced up, or 
slung down, a few planks on which a single workman could have 
walked and done the work in a week. The English contractor 
appeared with five men and three ladders. The three ladders to- 
gether would about reach the cornice. They uprear the first one, 
a man mounts to its top, the second one is pulled up to him, and 
with infinite difficulty lashed to the first, and the man — a most 
courageous person surely it seemed to me — mounts to the top of 
the second one, and a few hours later, having lashed on the third 
ladder, reaches the top. Then the whole party go to dinner, but 
return, and four of them stare in admiring awe while one paints 
five linear feet of cornice, all that he can reach from his ladder. 
What, then, shall be done? The cumbrous and three-membered 
ladder cannot be moved along the many-angled cornice, and in the 
street cannot be lowered entire. So they took it down, and as I 
went past at dusk on my way home, I noted with glee that five 
men, in a long spring day, had painted five feet of cornice. A 
month later they had painted the whole length. The balance of 
advantage against labor is noticeable in the household in the ab- 
sence of what we here call the modern conveniences, — no water 
laid on; no cook-stove; no clothes-wringer ; no careful arrange- 
ment of rooms to save steps. 

It is apparent on the railway, on which the carriages with numer- 
ous and dangerous side-doors require a small army of attendants 
to open and shut them at every station. I need not accumulate 
instances. The workman is always at a disadvantage. The vested 
interest, be it personified in the landlord or represented by society, 
by law, by trade usage, is always against the worker. Granting 
all this, what will be the answer. Simply that, first, the vested in- 
terest pays the bill, and therefore has a right to dictate; and, sec- 
ond, that the work is thoroughly done. It is true that it is thor- 
oughly done. The land in Virginia is exhausted, and the land in 
Illinois is less fertile than twenty years ago, but the land in Devon, 
or in the midland counties of England, after five hundred years of 
cultivation, is as fresh as the unbroken prairie. The contention is, 
that it is the method that secures the thoroughness. 

It is said that the man who builds his staging flimsily will build 
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the house flimsily; that the straining after devices to escape la- 
bor in the performance leads straightway to the straining after 
devices to avoid or slur over the performance itself. We have 
in this country, it will be said, so many contrivances for making a 
show of work that the honest workman is non-existent, and that 
honest work is not easily to be had. The workman, as Carlyle 
once said, has a tendency to become imaginary. Further, they 
will tell us that we have destroyed a race of workers and reared 
up a race of shifty contrivers. I will not argue on this point. I 
simply present the two facts: on the one side, the obstacles of all 
sorts in the path of labor ; on the other side, the worthiness of the 
labor done ; and I leave to others to say how the one fact relates 
itself to the other. The English view will be that the same neces- 
sity which compels the one will produce the other, and that only 
thus can it be produced. 

But from labor considered in the general, we may well turn 
to the observation of the individual. The first impression that 
one gets in England is, no doubt, that wretchedness is the lot of the 
working classes. The streets of Liverpool and of London are full 
of beggars ; the boys in the streets look not only ragged and dirty, 
but underfed and unhealthy; the streets seem full of men and 
boys waiting for a casual job which may yield them enough to 
keep them from starving. 

If one goes farther, and follows these people to their homes, one 
finds a degree of squalor and distress which is disheartening. 
The slums of London are not interesting localities. But these are 
not the workers of England, and one comes to the conclusion very 
soon that the unemployed in England, as in this country, are un- 
employed because they so choose. Begging is a business, and ap- 
parent misery is an essential property for its prosecution ; it is 
part of the outfit. I soon came to know all the beggars in Oxford ; 
they would cheerfully touch their hats to me, and the next moment 
be prostrating themselves before some stranger in abject, hopeless 
woe. 

Soon after settling in Oxford we began to observe on very 
rainy days a most pitiable exhibition of poverty in the public 
streets, —a whole family in rags, and evidently in hopeless mis- 
ery. The father, apparently far gone in consumption, carried a 
weeping child; the mother had an infant in her arms; four other 
children limped along in the rain. The whole family in the mid- 
dle of the muddy street, in the pouring rain, feebly singing a 
church tune. For some months after, whenever the weather was 
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particularly bad, I saw them, each time a little more wretched, 
feeble, woebegone, than before. One day I missed them, but in 
their place, when the next storm came, appeared a wonderfully 
piteous spectacle, —a boy not more than twelve, on crutches, 
with a gospel hymn-book in his hand, sadly singing away his woe. 
I was so stirred up that I asked questions about it, and learned 
from a clergyman that the piteous-appearing parent had sold out 
his route and the goodwill of his business to the boy with the 
crutches and the gospel hymns for the sum of fifty pounds. This 
it is to be in an highly organized society. 

In addition to these jolly scoundrels, who clothe themselves with 
distress as with a garment, there is real misery in many a poor 
worker’s home in England. Iam sure there is not so much of 
comfort in the home of the laborer in England as in this country. 
But the thinker long ago voiced a very wide-spread opinion when 
he said that in America we have comfort, but we have no joy. 
There are many things better than comfort, — the life is more 
than meat and the body than raiment, — and one of these things 
is joy. 

The working classes in England eat little meat, but they are 
plump and hearty, and the death-rate is no greater than with us. 
One finds that the home is a very small and very old cottage, but 
there is generally a plot of garden ground, and always a church and 
school close by. No town is so small that it cannot afford a com- 
mon, a park, or a pleasure ground, and the poor go as well as the 
rich. In this country our rich men build their palaces and shut 
up their pictures within them. In England the poorest workman 
can visit the galleries at Hatfield or Windsor or Blenheim, or can 
camp down and picnic for the afternoon, if he like, in Eaton Park 
or Nuneham Courteney. He cannot afford to ride, but public 
. walks are laid for him through the fields in every direction. 

I observed all these things, but I could not believe that they 
were compensations sufficient to offset the loss in material com- 
fort ; yet 1 was compelled to notice that, as a rule, the laborer is 
satisfied. He does not strike, and he does not complain. If you 
talk with him, you find him heavy, dull, and stupid; but happy, 
genial, and contented. He is slow in his work, but he stays on, 
year after year, in the same employment, and in the same village. 
He will not leave this employment. For six months of the time I 
was in England an advertisement stood in the papers for masons 
to go to Galveston, Texas, to be employed on some large public 
works. Four dollars a day was offered and passage paid, and 
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this offer was guaranteed by local capitalists. Yet the men did 
not go. They were earning only half the wages offered, but they 
were contented. At all events they did not go. 

I afterward met agents for American companies prospecting in 
England for workmen and workwomen, and they reported great 
difficulty in getting such workpeople. I do not think this can 
be explained on the ground that the workman is too ignorant to 
realize what other regions offer. The English government has an 
emigration bureau. Agents from Australia, from Canada, are 
constantly at work urging the people to emigrate. The assisted 
passage fund offers free passage to all worthy persons. Yet the 
worthy persons do not go. 

I cannot but think that though his food is coarse and his shelter 
cramped the laboring man finds conditions at home such that his 
life is made to him worth the living. He certainly seems to be 
contented ; and yet he does not get so much wages if measured in 
money, nor so much wages if measured in comfort, as he could 
elsewhere get. 

I have no thought now of quoting from Giffen to show that the 
laborer in England is vastly better off to-day in material wealth 
than he was half a century ago. No doubt that corn “ was then 
sixty shillings per quarter, and men got eight shillings per week; 
while now men get fourteen shillings per week, and corn is only 
thirty shillings per quarter.” I simply looked at the laborer as 
I found him at this date in England, and I must admit that I 
found him contented ; that I found that he took pride in his work, 
and received appreciation for it; and that he neither organized 
a strike where he was, nor tried to get away. I asked myself 
what did he get, beside money, which he so valued? what were 
the things which he apparently valued (whether foolishly or 
otherwise I do not now inquire) more than money wages? These 
things I found to be, — security, opportunity, and independence. 

And first, what security does he get, and how does he get it? 
The cross view of the average traveler is that he gets the security 
of a prison-house; that is, that he cannot rise from his condition. 
To a large extent that is true. He cannot, as a rule, rise from 
the laborer’s condition, nor does he wish to do so; he glories, in 
his small way, in the condition and finds it honorable. The secu- 
rity that he gets is security against dishonorable competition. A 
good workman has no competitors but good workmen ; the car- 
penter who has worked a week at the trade, and the painter who 
has worked two days at his, cannot compete against the regular 
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workman. What prevents him, do you ask? Public opinion 
prevents him. Past public opinion crystallized into a rank sys- 
tem prevents. 

Now I realize that I am on most dangerous ground when I say 
a word on the rank system of the older countries. For, when one 
speaks of the rank system of England, one is immediately assumed 
to be making remarks about the aristocracy, and we, as good 
Americans, can have but one opinion when we discuss the ques- 
tion of a titled aristocracy. It is true that there is a titled aris- 
tocracy in England, and that, as Matthew Arnold has hinted, they 
were first the founders of England, then the defenders of Eng- 
land, then the legislators of England, then the ornaments of Eng- 
land, and now the amusement venders of England. 

But there are only 20,000 of them to a population of 37,000,- 
000, and their influence is said to be small and steadily diminish- 
ing. At all events, I have nothing to do with them now, but only 
with the gradation system below them, which interpenetrates the 
English social and industrial organism. 

This gradation system may be described as a system of conven- 
tional recognition of values based upon these three requisites. 

First. Established reputation. Most reputations extend 
through several generations, and this pride of birth is as potent 
in the family of the mason who has half-a-dozen generations of 
well-reputed masons for an ancestry, as it is in a duke. 

Second. Industrial competence. If in finance, capital ; if in 
the leisure class, fortune ; if in trade, ability; if in labor, skill in 
the special branch. 

Third. Social competence. That is, the character of the in- 
dividual. 

Now, men are rated in England in accordance with a fixed stand- 
ard based upon these three requisites. In this country we keep 
the rank idea, but we have lowered the conditions, and instead of 
the three we insist upon but one requisite, the second, and we rate 
that in money only. Perhaps, by and by, we may have to raise 
our standard ; perhaps not. At any rate, at present in England, 
the humblest workman has an established position and gets secu- 
rity in his position. His position becomes a vested interest, and 
vested interests are protected. 

The laborer, in addition to security, gets opportunity. Oppor- 
tunity to learn his trade in the first place, an opportunity I fear 
not always open in this country. Opportunity to work at his 
trade in the second place. The right of the competent laborer to 
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the patronage of the vicinage is absolute and undisputed. The 
“ goodwill” of an establishment in London — a most impalpable 
asset one would think — was lately sold for £400,000. In the 
same way the humblest laborer has his opportunity ; the com- 
munity will render to him the things that are his. 

To the settled community estimate of relative social values 
called rank we must, I think, look for the reason of the existence 
of the third possession of the English workman, that is, indepen- 
dence. A good English workman is the most independent indi- 
vidual on the face of the earth. He has a department, and in 
that department he is supreme. The “under housemaid” will 
not do the work of the “second laundry,” nor will the lead-pipe 
plumber be any other than a lead-pipe plumber no matter how 
pressing the emergency in the iron-pipe department in your 
kitchen, and no matter how far off the iron-pipe plumber may be. 
I do not by any means propose to argue that this independence 
is pleasing, but it contributes to excellence of performance ; the 
workman feels a responsibility for the work he does. 

To sum up, then, I may say that I found the English workman 
getting less wages than the American workman and living in a less 
comfortable manner. But I found him doing stable work, in the 
main contented, certainly in possession of security, opportunity, 
and independence. The study I made of his condition tended to 
make me ask the question if laborers in this country were not 
putting too great reliance on the bliss-giving function of material 
advantages. A man’s life — perhaps even in this country — may 
consist not in the abundance of things which he possesseth. 

Francis H. Stoddard. 
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SOME SOBER AFTER-THOUGHTS ON LITERATURE 
AND CHARACTER. 


THE smoke of the battle has at last cleared away in the Carlyle 
controversy, and we may sit down and try to discover what is left 
to us. Apparently we have come to the end of the long series of 
volumes in which his fame is commemorated or destroyed. At 
least we have reached a sort of flag of truce under which, for a 
brief space, we may consider our gains and losses. The battle has 


been so sore, and withal so tedious, that it seems hardly worth 
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while to survey the field at all, and certainly it is too soon to deter- 
mine the final result. There is, therefore, little or no reason to 
weary the public with a fresh discussion of the original issue, but 
the whole controversy suggests certain other thoughts very profit- 
able for consideration, and well illustrated by the fluctuations of 
this man’s reputation. We have heard much of late, and that in 
many quarters, of the relations of literature to life. We may 
well stop and ask ourselves what are the true relations of life to 
literature, and there can be few better opportunities than this, for 
which the Carlyles furnish the text. 

In the years since Thomas Carlyle died his fame has suffered 
a curious succession of experiences. First apotheosized by the 
general consent of mankind, then hastily and mercilessly con- 
demned on the ground of his own words, and now resurrected 
from his too sudden destruction by the pious labor of Professor 
Norton, there has never perhaps been such a series of literary 
overturnings as these which we ourselves have witnessed. The 
last word in the controversy is still with Professor Norton in the 
lately published “ Letters” and the short paper of Recollec- 
tions! (in some respects his most valuable contribution) which 
preceded the book. These present his hero in quite a different 
light from that which has been popular of late. Instead of a 
brute and a dragon, we are bidden to see a somewhat rough and 
altogether unrefined companion, of varying moods, and of a temper 
not easily pleased, but a man strong in his thought, kind in his 
nature and intention, purposing those best things to which he 
did not always discover a clear path. It is more than desirable, 
it is necessary, that we should learn this of him, and somewhat 
modify our estimate both of the man and of the brilliant woman 
who was his wife. Professor Norton had indeed a duty to the 
memory of his friend, and it is well it was not longer delayed. 

But a question quite apart from the verity of either one or the 
other of the contradictory presentations of this author forces itself 
upon us. To what purpose has been all this outcry over the 
domestic relations of the Carlyles? Is Paradise Lost any the 
less a great poem because Milton could not live with his wife at 
all, or Hamlet a weak drama because Shakespeare conducted 
himself somewhat wildly now and then? One of our foremost 
novelists stood without the pale of recognition, and that by her 
own choice. Domestic life for Byron and Shelley and Dickens, 
for Molitre and Rousseau, and the pious Hooker, was, for each and 
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all of them, a sin or a pain, but their work has stood the test of 
death and time. 

A singular and unaccountable result followed the publication of 
the Carlyle correspondence. A great cry was heard that a god 
had fallen to the earth and was irremediably shattered. Men who 
had listened unto the “sage of Chelsea” for life or for death 
would no more of him. All that he had been to their intellectual 
and moral development could not be destroyed at a single blow, 
it was true; but,so far as might be, they tore up, root and branch, 
the growth that had sprung from the seed of his planting. A 
great indignation pervaded the whole reading world, and, of a 
sudden, to admire Carlyle required the courage of a martyr and 
the argumentative power of a trained disputant. It was notice- 
able, however, that no one claimed that the nature of his work 
had been in the least affected by the so-called “revelations.” His 
right to speak at all was gone, but his gospel of work was as 
forceful and as needed as of old; his heroes were as great for 
good and evil; his shams were as truly shams as when they were 
first exposed to an admiring world. All this was to go for noth- 
ing, however. Nay, more; it was to be execrated and put in the 
index expurgatorius beyond recovery. What had happened 
thus to change the brilliant sunlight to the darkest night? We 
had heard that our prophet lacked the manners of a gentleman. 
We had learned that he did not like every one about him, and 
privately called them ugly names. We had discovered, or thought 
we had, that his wife did not find him a very comfortable person 
to live with. We had found that his opinions were very strong 
on many subjects, and differed entirely from those held by the 
popular mind. We had not found any other thing that was new! 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether to the thinking person these 
could be called new conclusions. And yet these, and these alone, 
were the crimes for which one of the greatest writers of modern 
times was to be banished from Parnassus! The phenomenon is 
difficult to account for, and no satisfactory explanation has yet 
offered itself. Certainly one need not be attempted at this late 
day, for now it is discovered that although the facts remain exactly 
the same, a new and softer interpretation should, in justice, be put 
upon them. This man loved his wife, we find, and often spoke 
kindly of his friends, only now and then allowing himself the 
freedom of criticism. What are we to do? Conclude that his 
work is good after all, and put his books back on the chief shelf 
in our libraries? If literature is to be made and unmade after 
this fashion, verily the lot of the scholar is a hard one! 
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Let us look at the indictment itself for a moment, and ask how 
serious it is. Much is made of Carlyle’s personal habits, his 
little frugalities, his coarse manner of life, his neglect to save his 
wife labor, or to regard small sensitivenesses on her part. It is hard 
to find anything in this more than the habits natural to a man of 
the peasant class without high breeding, and to whom strength is 
more than delicacy. We seem to have forgotten Dr. Johnson, 
with his dirty linen and his coarse judgments. And when we 
come to the charge —always uttered with bitterness — that he 
sometimes abused his friends, is this a something unique in the 
world ; or are we so sure that these distinguished aspirants for 
intimacy ever were his friends? The worst storm fell upon the 
publication of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters. On a sudden, a chivalric 
sense appeared in literature quite unknown to the admirers of 
Charlotte Bronté, or Caroline Herschel, or George Sand. Because 
life was hard it was immediately proved degraded, even criminal. 
Mrs. Carlyle was overworked at one time, was, in her own opinion, 
at all times unappreciated except outside her home, was never 
contented ; therefore, Carlyle wrote nothing worth reading. A 
sapient conclusion, truly ! 

Of Mrs. Carlyle herself the last word has not yet been said; 
and since she is largely the excuse for this outburst of fury upon 
her husband, it may be well to interrupt the general tenor of the 
discussion to briefly consider that phase of the situation. It is 
not necessary for our present purpose to consider its details. The 
voluminous records of the life of this wife and this husband, and 
the various judgments already pronounced thereupon, have given 
us a sufficient ground for inference without special testimony in 
the matter either of old boots or flirtations. Certainly it is an 
exaggerated tribute to a great name to call her letters brilliant 
above other correspondents of her sex. In their best parts, even, 
they might be matched from many stored-up collections, but there 
are few of these less eminent sisters who would so burden their 
friends with the most trivial — not to say disgusting — details of 
ordinary domestic affairs. This woman suffered from an undue 
estimate of her powers, growing out of an extraordinary personal 
charm. As John Sterling moved men infinitely his superior in 
ability, and became a force in literature which his writings sadly 
fail to explain, so Jane Carlyle, by a like marvelous attraction of 
personality, left behind her the impression of large intellectual 
power. It is by no means a hard saying —it is from her own 
showing — that Mrs. Carlyle appears as a woman of much beauty 
and charm, who married for a love that was three parts ambition, 
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whose chief happiness was to be the centre of all about her 
whether big or little, and whose greatest pleasure was social suc- 
cess. The young woman who (for whatever reason) had refused 
Irving to marry Carlyle felt that she had stepped down a trifle 
for the sake of a possible future, and was bitter and burnt that 
her sacrifice did not at least set her upon a household pinnacle. 
It was not possible that she and her genius-ridden husband could 
both of them be the centre of the family. The natural conse- 
quence ensued that neither was satisfied. She felt herself un- 
appreciated when her husband forgot to inquire for her multi- 
tudinous ailments; she was injured by the necessity of devoting 
herself to the ordinary labors of mending and housekeeping, and 
she was deprived of her rights when she was shut up in Scotland. 
If she was the able as well as brilliant woman which her admirers 
would have us believe, why did nothing come of the solitude and 
opportunity of that time? The Brontés found such soil the 
mother of wondrous growths. Or is, perhaps, an English heath 
less deserted than a Scottish moor, or ironing at Hawarden a 
' different matter from scrubbing at Craigenputtoch? 

In London it was little better. A bad-tempered, moody, im- 
practicable man, who could see nobody in the world but himself, 
and think of nothing but the creatures of his own brain, who had 
a dreadful genius for frankness, and whose very character was as 
stern as it was strong, was married to a beauty who felt that every 
attention was due to her, who was possessed of nerves which she 
nursed into exasperating prominence, and who lost no opportunity 
to make herself dramatic or picturesque in the eyes of her friends. 
She was, withal, so thoroughly fond of the society of men that she 
could not live without a succession of devotees, and, by the same 
token, could not endure that any attention should be paid at 
another shrine. Moreover, it is sufficiently evident that she was 
' one of those glow-worm women who lavish on society a brilliancy 
that turns to very earthly things in a closer companionship. Mrs. 
Carlyle never learned that genius must be cushioned by homely 
care, Mr. Carlyle never discovered that to marry a beauty one 
must be always a beau. 

Some of those who had been wont to admire Carlyle have tried 
to mend the situation by making a scapegoat of Mr. Froude, and 
impugning his lack of judgment as an editor. Evidently there is 
ground for much that is said on this point, but the main fault is, 
after all, a lack of judgment in the reader. It would seem that 
the power of discrimination is no longer a part of culture. Mr. 
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Froude is, by the bent of his mind and by the training of a life- 
time, a historian. To him every bald detail is precious. It is out 
of such trifling minutia, and the exact study of domestic as well 
as public annals, that he constructs the brilliant theories he calls 
history. But Carlyle had nothing of the historian in him. Like 
all prophets, his was the dramatic genius. He was true to the soul 
of things, and he diminished or exaggerated the course of events 
as best showed what he felt to be the strong heart throbbing 
underneath. Froude felt he must in truth give all the facts, and 
by the constitution of his mind he could not discover that Carlyle 
had left a record not at all of facts, but only of impressions of 
facts. The unfortunate result of this inteliectual discrepancy was 
not unlike the mental confusion of Don Quixote. 

But whether Mrs. Carlyle was abused or not, whether Froude 
was mistaken, or Carlyle amiable, really concerns us very little. 
The more important question for us is the relation of life to litera- 
ture. Are we to give up all the work of all the men whose lives 
we cannot admire? Alas for learning! Since the dawn of letters 
it has been the gift of genius that its work should overshadow 
its creator. Strangely greater than anything we know of the au- 
thors are the Paradiso and the Jerusalem Delivered. The world 
cares nothing about the biographer’s vain search for William 
Shakespeare’s house and farms. The admirers of Faust insist 
that the poem shall not be measured by Goethe’s dalliance with 
life. Bacon was the soul of dishonor. The best thinking of our 
time is the direct offspring of Coleridge, but his life is clouded 
over by his own indulgence. Rossetti’s beautiful poetry marks the 
mistakes of a life quite as much as its genius. Whether the man 
himself be forgotten or frowned upon, still the work of genius 
remains. Its continued power depends upon another standard 
than that of daily detail. Immortality is the child of the closet, 
not of the hearthstone. We cannot afford to abandon our great 
teachers to the literary microscopist. 

This is not saying that the personal equation does not rightly 
enter into our judgments. It is well to know all we may of those 
at whose feet we sit to learn wisdom, and our opinion of the 
worth of their words must and should be affected by this knowl- 
edge. We should seek the pages of the most acrid and dis- 
appointing biography to learn more exactly what manner of man 
we are following. But we are equally bound to discriminate in 
the judgment we form on the basis of those facts. The question 
of how far we shall give up to an author our intellectual freedom 
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depends upon the character he bears no doubt, but stili more upon 
the deeper question of the relation of that character to his teach- 
ing. Does he propose to teach mathematics, it is of little moment 
that he is a Pascal in insight. Would you learn diplomacy, you 
are not troubled about Talleyrand’s fidelity to truth or friendship. 
But if, on the other hand, you seek spiritual growth, you will 
hardly find that in the pages of the brilliant prince, albeit he was 
once a bishop, while you forget entirely that the author of the 
Thoughts ever excelled in the exact sciences. To go further; 
if a man is rotten through and through with the selfishness that 
warps all vision, he cannot safely be taken as a guide or critic of 
life. But, nevertheless, for that very reason he may know well 
for what temptation a man will sell his soul, and tell that story 
in words that shall live after him. Unless, indeed, we allow 
that genius is an objective faculty, entering in and possessing 
the seer, we may, we must, in some sense, judge a man’s work 
by the spirit he puts into it. But we must judge it by that 
spirit. Our new way is to judge the work by the life and not 
by the spirit. This would put Oscar Wilde above Shelley, and 
Tupper above Milton. It is not to be denied that Longfellow’s 
beautiful character is the true foundation of his exquisite work, 
but it was the character producing the gentleness, not a hollow 
mask of courtesy, which gave value to the Psalm of Life. It 
is not so much the only half-realized Bohemian career of Byron 
that makes his already forgotten verse dangerous, as it is the 
spirit of license which possessed the man; but the well-known 
excesses of poor Burns, overwhelmed with temptation, cannot 
take away the holy piety of the Cotter’s Saturday Night. It 
is genius multiplied by character that gives power, but genius 
divided by habits is not weakness. The spirit which is in a man 
concerns us more than his daily life. Nowhere in all literature 
is this duty of discrimination illustrated and emphasized more 
strongly than in this case of Carlyle. This prophet of repent- 
ance verily found little sunshine in the desert, but let us see to 
it that we do not reject his rebukes, because he was clothed in 
camel’s-hair and fed on locusts. ‘ What went ye out for to see? 
A man clothed in soft raiment? Behold they that wear soft 
clothing are in kings’ houses. But what went ye out for to see? 
A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet.” 
And if the least in the kingdom of love is greater than this 
rough messenger of doom, still the world has not yet outgrown its 
need of the Baptist. This age of ease and luxurious idleness 
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needs to hear the gospel of work. This day of show and extrava- 
gance must listen once more to that fierce denunciation of shams. 
We who worship only success are in no danger of over-exaltation 
of heroes. We who are in the midst of a Babylon of commercial 
prosperity may well read once more the terrific story of destruc- 
tion that followed upon the greatest apotheosis of luxury the 
world has yet seen. Does Carlyle worship force? It is the force 
of eternal righteousness. Witness these words newly given to us 
by Professor Norton: “I’ve been much misunderstood in my 
time; lately now I was reading an article written by » who 
says that there’s a great and venerable author, meanin’ myself, 
who’s done infinite harm to the world by preachin’ the gospel 
that Might makes Right; and he seems to have no idea that this 
is the very precise and absolute contrary to the truth I hold and 
have endeavored to set forth, namely and simply, that Right makes 
Might. Well do I remember when in my younger days the 
force o’ this truth dawned on me. It was a sort of Theodicy to 
me, a clew to many facts to which I have held on from that day to 
this.” And again: “I’ve had but one thing to say from beginnin’ 
to end o’ my books, and that was, that there ’s no other reliance for 
this world or any other but just the Truth, and that if men did not 
want to be damned to all eternity, they had best give up lyin’ and 
all kinds o’ falsehood ; that the world was far gone already through 
lyin’, and that there’s no hope for it, save just so far as men find 
out and believe the Truth, and match their lives to it.” 

Absolute sincerity, a moral earnestness that brooked no inter- 
ference with its efforts, a devotion to truth that would bear no 
sort of evasion of what he felt to be the absolute and eternal, an 
enthusiasm for the right in its deeper forms and unpopular ex- 
pressions, an entire disregard of the opinion of friend or foe, so 
he delivered his message, — we cannot afford to give up all this 
because, forsooth, we do not like his manner, and are not pleased 
with his judgment of Vanity Fair. The generation that listened 
to Thomas Carlyle were better men, and stronger, for his teaching. 
We of to-day have not so many prophets that we can afford to lose 
the greatest of his kind. There is need enough for his lessons still. 
Let us give over the question of his relations to his fellows, — he 
and they are “ but the children of a little day,” — and attend once 
again to the message, the bitter but needed message, the grand, 
divine message for our blind eyes and hardened hearts. And do 
not let us any more imagine that our prophets are also our saints. 

Anna Laurens Dawes. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE PREVALENT AVERSION TO THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY. 


THEOLOGICAL controversy seems foreign to the spirit of modern times. 
Surprise is often expressed that persons can be found nowadays to engage 
in heated discussion of religious doctrines. Some can scarcely under- 
stand the appearance of theological factions in this period of tolerance 
and progress. The feeling is common, also, that those who excite and 
promote controversy are deserving of blame, that they go contrary to the 
true interests of society, and that they have failed to learn the lesson of 
history or the character of the religion whieh is only injured by the meas- 
ures they take to defend it. One of the significant contrasts between the 
present and a past not yet remote is this aversion to theological disputes, 
which is now almost universal, as compared with the eagerness of whole 
communities, formerly, to foment the doctrinal controversies which were 
conducted by ecclesiastical and political leaders. Yet controversies still 
arise in the religious world and assume large proportions, till the interests 
of institutions, the progress of humane enterprises, and the organized life 
of religious bodies are seriously disturbed. Strong feeling is excited, 
which does not abate until the existing generation of combatants has dis- 
appeared. As increasing disapproval of war is not accompanied by the 
cessation of warfare among civilized nations, so the almost universal 
disapproval of theological controversy does not avail to prevent the out- 
break of energetic and, in some cases, bitter contests concerning opinions 
in religion. We shall seek some of the reasons for this prevalent aver- 
sion, and shall also look for the conditions under which the conflict of 
religious beliefs promotes the progress of Christianity. 

One reason for this aversion is the feeling that the most sacred truths 
and hopes should not be made the occasion of strife. This reason has 
more weight than any other. The gospel is a religion of peace and love, 
of meekness and gentleness and forbearance and magnanimity. How, 
then, can those be justified who in alleged defense of the gospel become 
embroiled in clamors and contentions? Also, the most sacred feelings 
are awakened by the gospel: penitence, in which the contrite spirit ventures 
to expose its impurity to the searching gaze of the holy but loving Father 
of spirits; faith, in which a limited, ignorant child of earth walks humbly 
and courageously forth with the vision of God and of eternity; love, in 
which selfseeking man turns from his selfishness to obey and serve his 
God with a reigning devotion. And shall repentance be required to ex- 
hibit its characteristics to the scrutiny of metaphysical dispute? Shall 
faith submit to analysis that irreverent debate may gain or lose a victory ? 
Shall love furnish a catalogue of its constituents that a claim of ortho- 
doxy may be triumphantly vindicated? The truth of the gospel and the 
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feelings produced by it are too sacred to furnish material for intellectual 
combats. The strifes which are permissible in politics when men com- 
pete for earthly rewards, and in socialistic conflicts when pecuniary val- 
ues are chiefly involved, cannot be welcomed or even tolerated in the 
sphere of religion. How sad the spectacle, it is said, when in some 
village the ministers of Christ use their pulpits as positions for attack 
and defense, and when animosities are aroused among neighbors on ac- 
count of sectarian differences. This reason for aversion to controversy 
in respect to religion has great force, and at the same time illustrates the 
degree to which Christianity, in spite of the follies of its adherents, has 
exhibited its true character in the world. 

A second reason for the aversion which prevails is the impression that 
theological controversy has usually been injurious to society and to 
religion. Bad results, it is urged, are seen all around. The multiplica- 
tion of sects, for example, is a result of theological differences, and in 
nearly all cases of theological disputes ; and sectarian subdivision of the 
church of Christ is generally regarded as a disgrace and a menace to 
the gospel. An arid orthodoxy, which is the severance of opinion from 
conduct, is a result of the importance which theological contention as- 
cribes to correctness of intellectual belief. The growing disregard of 
religious observances and increasing indifference to the church are results 
of bitter and angry contentions concerning doctrinal opinions, by which 
religion itself has been cheapened in the estimation of multitudes of men. 
Neither can it be forgotten, we are reminded, that behind these -results 
which appear in modern life is the dark background of the centuries of 
the Christian era, which sometimes with singular appropriateness are 
called the centuries of conflict, for not only has there been the conflict 
of Christianity with heathenism, but also the internecine conflict of 
parties, sects, and factions within the church itself. The history of per- 
secution, martyrdom, religious wars, ecclesiastical usurpation, and the like, 
illustrates the evil of theological controversy. Combatants of today, if 
they lived among the conditions of the past, would resort, it is thought, 
to the old methods of physical torture, sequestration of property, and 
execution of the death penalty in order to accentuate the correctness of 
their belief. Tempers and motives which worked such havoc in the past 
cannot, it may well be supposed, find expression at any time without 
bringing injury to society and weakening the supports of religion. 

Another reason for the aversion which exists is an impression that love 
of the truth is not usually the controlling motive in theological contro- 
versy. Doctrinal controversialists, it is declared, are no more free than 
political partisans from misrepresentations, innuendoes, acrimony, person- 
alities, and unfairness. The capital of a sect or faction is invested in the 
doctrinal opinions of which it is representative, and its prosperity, indeed 
its existence, depends on the maintenance of those opinions. Property 
in churches, colleges, seminaries, endowed societies, is a prize to be held. 
The employment of clergymen, secretaries, agents, editors, professors, is 
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dependent on the continuance and growth of a sect, or even of a party 
within a sect. The reputation of individuals for consistency and ability 
in support of the distinguishing tenets of the denomination or wing of 
the denomination is at stake. Pride in the extension of a sect pervades 
the great body of adherents. Competition with other sects incites to a 
more strenuous support and a more zealous propagation of distinctive 
beliefs. So much enters in which is temporal, secular, and personal, that 
motive is largely compounded of elements other than simple and earnest 
love of the truth. Abstract theories are put forward, indeed. Exegetical, 
historical, and philosophical reasons are urged for the truth or falsity of 
given opinions. An uninitiated observer might perceive nothing but un- 
alloyed desire to ascertain the truth, and apparent disregard of conse- 
quences. But a more intelligent scrutiny discovers selfish motives and 
assigns them the principal value. Behind abstract opinions are concrete 
persons. Behind spiritual doctrines are carnal passions. Thus, to under- 
stand the religious epochs of the past, biography must be sketched as well 
as doctrine. Certain effects, apparently trivial, such as a filiwque added to 
a creed, or the phrase “ all men” pushing out the phrase “ the elect,” are 
highwater marks produced by torrents which were swollen by the rush of 
personal rivalries, and the forcefulness of worldly interests. Personal 
names have become attached to various theological systems not so much be- 
cause for distinguished intellectual services such designation was agreed on 
afterwards, as because certain men who were leaders of thought had also 
the skill and force necessary to guide personal, social, and political affairs to 
chosen issues, and because desire for their own personal success directed 
their energies through many channels which converged to the conspicuous 
result. The final issues of theological disputes, as expressed in abstract 
statements of doctrine, are algebraic formule, which when developed are 
found to stand not only for intellectual honesty and devotion to the truth, 
but also for various unsanctified motives and ambitions. 

And yet another reason for the prevalent aversion to theological con- 
troversy is an impression that the contention is with regard to matters 
of which there is little positive knowledge, or concerning distinctions 
which are unimportant. The essential truths of religion may require 
defense as against the attacks of atheism, infidelity, and skepticism. The 
monster errors of materialism and of false philosophy and ethics should 
be opposed vigorously. But theological controversy is within the circle 
of revealed truth, and even so is concerning that which is vague and non- 
essential. Precise shadings of theory concerning the threefold distinc- 
tions of the Divine Being, the exact manner in which the writers of the 
Bible were inspired, the approach of God to souls in the disembodied 
state, and the mysterious conditions of eternal destiny, are subjects about 
which, in the nature of the case, but little can be known, and which, even 
if they were better understood, could have no vital relation to duty and 
character. Also, since theological theorizing so often proceeds on the 
slenderest basis of ascertained facts, the result is not highly esteemed in 
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an age which has become familiar with the positive and solid results of 
the methods of scientific investigation. 

It should not be supposed that aversion to theological contention is 
confined to those who have not become involved in controversy. Ad- 
herents of a party, and even leaders in the combat, may be decidedly 
averse to strife and debate. It is often the case that circumstances which 
were almost accidental, and were certainly beyond control, forced them 
into public discussion. It was not expected that the utterance of given 
opinions would produce a commotion. It was believed that theories 
would be argued out in the serene region of scholarship, and under the 
conditions of Christian courtesy. The evils incident to controversy are 
deplored. It is only because interests are at stake which seem too im- 
portant to be deserted that leaders in a discussion are willing to proceed 
farther. There are persons, it is true, polemical by nature, who have the 
complete and agreeable use of their faculties only in the excitement of 
controversy. But they are exceptions, even among those who have the 
influence of intellectual leadership. And with the mass of intelligent 
people at the present time aversion to disputes in theology is so prevalent 
as to amount almost to indifference concerning religious opinion. They 
will sacrifice opinion for the sake of peace and quietness. Anything, 
they say, is better than controversy. 

It must be asked, however, if all the weighty considerations relative to 
theological controversy have been brought into view when some of the 
reasons for dislike of it have been recognized. Are there conditions, in 
modern times, which make the carrying of opinions into the shock of 
attack and defense salutary? We proceed, therefore, to consider some 
of the good uses of controversy in respect to theological opinions. 

It cannot be denied that progress in doctrine has usually been con- 
ditioned on controversy. Almost every epoch in the development of 
religious belief has been marked by commotion. For religious opinion 
is not merely speculative. It furnishes end and motive to life. It 
creates organizations in society. It gives ideals to society itself. The 
evolution of personal and social life towards higher conditions cannot go 
on independent of beliefs in religion. Opinions which stand in the way 
of progress, whether by prohibition or repression, are questioned and 
attacked, to be first defended and finally modified. Conservatives and 
progressives almost necessarily come into opposition, because they hold 
antagonistic theories of life as well as of truth. Arius and Athanasius 
might have been directed to go aside and discuss their differences till 
they should reach some conclusion, and afterwards to come back and let 
their own and others’ lives go on as usual. But the meaning and use of 
life for themselves and for their generation were involved in the issue of 
their controversy. The doctrine of God as Three in One, which Atha- 
nasius brings forward, would be extreme and unreal, and if Arius did not 
attack it as dishonoring God, or as an intellectual contradiction, it would 
not receive those modifications which were needed. Paul always had a 
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theological controversy on hand with Judaizers or philosophers, or with 
the apostle Peter himself. The enlargement of the doctrine of Atone- 
ment out of arbitrary limitations into universality meant the enlargement 
of the conception of God. It was an immense gain to the beliefs, hopes, 
and motives of men. The advance was opposed at every step. The 
bitterest passions were aroused. But in view of the emancipation which 
remains, while the incidental evils have passed out of sight, it will not be 
said that the price was too great. Theology makes progress by develop- 
ment, and conforms to the method of development in all spheres of 
thought and action, which is the method of struggle. At all events, the 
gains of the centuries of Christian thought have been made under con- 
ditions of conflict, and the general verdict is that the gains are indis- 
pensable in personal and social life. The judgment that controversy is 
always injurious to society and to religion needs to be modified. 

It is to be remembered, again, that difference of opinion in theology 
comes to expression in concrete conditions. Truth gets rooted in life. 
It shapes character, institutions, and occupations. Principles do not exist 
in abstractions, but in realities. The principles of physics have no exist- 
ence apart from bodies, nor of botany apart from plants, nor of chemistry 
apart from substances, nor of religion apart from man and his institutions. 
It is not possible, even in thought, to separate a principle from the reali- 
ties in which it must be embodied. The divine method is to embody 
truth in a visible world, an actual history, a throbbing life. Therefore it 
must be in some concrete form that opinions in religion come into aggres- 
sive or defensive attitudes. As a principle of law is established by the 
trial of some case which involves a real interest, so doctrine is defined 
through the living interest of an institution, a denomination or a religious 
observance. Although these interests sometimes intrude selfish motives 
into inquiry for the truth, it is also to be remembered that truth cannot 
be abstracted from life, nor so much as discussed out of its actual rela- 
tions. No surprise need be felt because the present controversy within the 
Congregational denomination affects the interests of a missionary society 
and of a divinity school, for although the methods adopted by some 
who are engaged in the strife cannot be justified, it is by reason of such 
concrete results, actual or threatened, that people are led to think and 
decide, and that truth wins its way into firm possession. If religious truth 
were confined to the realm of abstractions, and depended for its accept- 
ance only on intellectual apprehension, it would, perhaps, have made its 
way with inconceivable speed. But as its function is to create character, 
to establish customs, to produce literatures, and to cultivate the very 
power of apprehension on which its influence depends, there seems to be 
no method possible but proof, experience, and advance through painful 
conflict. 

And, once more, the essentials of truth can stand out in their com- 
manding proportions in distinction from non-essentials only under the 
processes of testings and overcomings. Under attack the non-essential, 
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as well as the erroneous, yields, and that which cannot be shaken remains. 
While controversy rages, it seems as if nothing were secure, and as if 
doctrine would be reduced to a worthless minimum. But it is only the 
needless and the irrational which are reduced. The process is one of 
adjustment and of strengthening. 

These considerations are of more force than the reasons which justify 
aversion to controversy under all circumstances. It is not, however, by 
such balancings of evil and good results that a judgment can be made 
up. A duty is laid on any one who through knowledge or vision gains 
new light concerning Christian truth. He cannot foresee all the conse- 
quences, nor is he required to foresee them. He has truth which is in- 
spiration to him, which is intended to be inspiration to many, and it is 
his bounden duty to explain and defend it. The probable effect on 
average opinion should be considered, but should not be made decisive, for 
average opinion may need to be disturbed and even revolutionized. Not 
every fancy or notion should be proclaimed, but settled conviction, indis- 
putable fact, and reasonable interpretation should not be concealed for 
fear of a commotion. Religious leaders, and pioneers for conscience’ 
sake, it is often said, had no expectation of the great results which were 
finally wrought out. Luther had no thought, at first, of the Reformation 
which convulsed society, nor the apostles of a Christianity which should 
supplant Judaism, nor the Puritans of the dangers and blessings to com- 
ing generations of the religious liberty they established. And for ulti- 
mate results which cannot be foreseen the man of ideas and convictions 
is not responsible. But his present duty is unmistakable. If he has 
light he should let it shine before men. J. S. Mill’s advice is applicable 
here, that one should make known ideas which dominate him, so that if 
true they may be put in service, and if mistaken, they may be corrected. 
Aversion to controversy may be distrust of the power of the truth to main- 
tain itself. Honest endeavors to enlarge men’s vision of truth can do no 
harm either to men or to truth. Let not dislike of commotion induce 
moral cowardice. 

The caution which needs most to be observed is concerning the 
method employed in theological discussion. Every one who finds himselt 
engaged in controversy with others by reason of differences in religious 
opinion should guard himself scrupulously against dishonest methods. 
He should avoid misrepresentations, misconstructions, unfairness of every 
sort, the imputation of unworthy motives, and the indulgence of personal 
feeling. He should use the most painstaking effort to understand the 
opinions he controverts, to understand them as a whole and at their best, 
and to understand them with sympathetic insight. Not only is nothing 
gained by putting into or taking out of opinions that which is really no 
part of them, but also he is morally culpable who is consciously unfair 
and untrue in conducting his oppositions. There are no interests, even of 
religious opinions, or rather, especially of religious opinions, which can 
justify one in doing evil that good may come. But provided there is 
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strict compliance with the injunction to speak every man truth with his 
neighbor, one should encourage all honest endeavors, at whatever cost, to 
know God better in his works and in his word. And it may even be the 
case, in view of the prevalent aversion to theological controversy, that it 
will become necessary to guard against indifference rather than against 
zeal in respect to honest opinions. 


TWO MONTHS BEFORE SPRINGFIELD. 


Events have shown that the meaning of Des Moines was the return of 
Mr. Hume. The indications now are that the meaning of Springfield 
will be the commissioning of Messrs. Noyes, Torrey, and Morse. 

This is the common-sense settlement of the controversy. Why should 
such men be excluded from service? By universal consent they are of 
the best missionary stuff. They are sorely needed. Under long and 
severe trial they have shown that their spirit is conciliatory and codper- 
ative. Their opinion or hope which has been called in question would 
not create the slightest difficulty in their receiving ordination from the 
churches sustaining the Board. In its every phase it is recognized as 
admissible by foreign missionaries in the field in the employ of the Board. 
In its most pronounced form it is held by pastors of churches gathered 
and commended by agents of the Board. The laymen of our churches, 
as they are coming to understand these and other facts in the case, are 
impatient of a discrimination against such candidates for reasons so in- 
sufficient. 

The practice of the churches which contribute to the treasury of the 
Board is to the same effect. About the time that Mr. Torrey applied for 
appointment, a classmate, who had desired to go with him to Japan, was 
constrained to abandon the project, at least temporarily, and to preach as 
a candidate to one of these churches. A committee of a church in Mas- 
sachusetts addressed to him a letter of inquiry, which elicited this state- 
ment : — 


“TI believe only what I know to be absolutely true; consequently I believe 
but few things, while I hold opinions about many things. Now this question 
that you ask about ‘the doctrine of a future probation’ touches a matter of 
opinion. I have never heard such a doctrine taught at Andover. I have heard 
the opinion, the inference, set forth here, that those who in this life had no 
opportunity whatever to hear the gospel would possibly, or even probably, 
have some sort of an opportunity hereafter. 

“Tt seems probable that, since Christ died for all men, all will have some 
chance to know Him, and to accept, if they will, his atoning sacrifice. So far 
as I am aware, there is no plain and unmistakable statement in Scripture that 
probation ends with this life, or that it may go on to the life beyond. I do not 
know about these things. I wish I knew some one who did. If you wish my 
opinion it is this : I think it possible, or even probable, that every soul of man 
will have a chance to know Christ the Saviour, — a chance either to accept or 
reject Him. [I at all events hope that there will be withheld from no soul the 
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offer of that love which moved you and me to turn from our sins and give our 
hearts to God. This is merely saying that I hope every man will have a Chris- 
tian probation, not a second probation. 

*¢To my mind the question as to those who have not the gospel is a matter 
of very little importance to us; we all have the gospel. I pray God that I 
may always so preach that no hearer of mine shall have need of a future pro- 
bation.” 

The church immediately extended to him a call. Subsequently it con- 
vened an Ecclesiastical Council to advise respecting his ordination and 
installation. An officer of the church read to the Council the statement 
we have given. The Council unanimously approved the action of the 
church, and ordained and installed the candidate. This is a represen- 
tative fact. Everywhere, throughout the entire fellowship of the churches 
which provide the funds with which the Board sends out missionaries, 
men who hold the opinions of this candidate receive the approval of these 
churches as religious teachers. There has not been, so far as our knowl- 
edge extends, since the present discussion arose in the Committee, a sin- 
gle instance of refusal to ordain. A consensus of action of this sort on 
the part of the constituency of the Board must inevitably in the end con- 
trol its action. Its influence will be powerful at Springfield. 

The tentative course of the Prudential Committee during the past 
few months, with its results, points in the same direction. For a time 
the Committee — we mean always a majority of the Committee, for in 
respect to the present controversy it has never been united in its action — 
practically agreed with the Home Secretary that the tenet of the univer- 
sally decisive nature of this life is an explicit teaching of Scripture, and 
is of primary and vital importance; in a word, that it is an essential 
Christian doctrine and cannot be waived in the appointment or support 
of a missionary any more than can a belief in the divinity of Christ, or in 
his atoning sacrifice. Taking this view, the Committee consistently re- 
fused to commission several applicants who declined to say that the Scrip- 

1 Since writing the above paragraph our attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing statement by the Chicago correspondent of The Christian Union : — 

“A very large council, to which forty-two churches and twenty-four clergy- 
men were invited, and at which sixty-two pastors and delegates were present, 
met at Plymouth Church on the 27th ult., to consider the action of the church 
in dissolving its relation with Dr. Scudder, and to advise regarding the instal- 
lation of the Rev. F. A.Gunsaulus. The pastor elect read a carefully prepared 
statement of his theological views as they formed a part of, and had grown out 
of, his religious experiences. . . . His paper was rather a declaration of truth, 
which he had personally learned to rest upon, than the unfolding of a system. 
It was broad in spirit and tolerant toward new truth. Questions of eschatology 
were declared to be still open for investigation, and the arguments for and 
against a possible probation after death for those who had not heard of Christ 
were set forth with great force, the whole matter being left undecided as one 
on which God had not made his purposes known. It is no slight indication of 

ublic sentiment that the council, without asking any questions, unanimously 
eclared the examination satisfactory, and advised the installation of Mr. 
Gunsaulus. The sermon was by the Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, of Evanston, 


and other parts by Professors Boardman and Wilcox, Dr. Noble and T. P. 
Prudden.”’ 
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tures are thus explicit ; it also withheld from Mr. Hume permission to 
return to India. 

The “case of Mr. Hume” was rapidly understood by the public at 
large. The meeting at Des Moines was unmistakably sympathetic with 
effort to secure his return. After long negotiations the Committee yielded, 
most wisely. Mr. Hume consented to the publication of the memoran- 
dum which defined his position to the Committee and was the basis of its 
action permitting his return. It affirmed his belief “that no man need 
be finally lost for lack of a gracious opportunity of salvation through 
Christ, but only for refusing it,” and that as respects the method of this 
opportunity “the Bible is not explicit.” It also affirmed his liberty of 
opinion on this subject. In an introductory note Mr. Hume further 
stated: “This memorandum briefly indicates my theological position and 
my distinct understanding that, if I should return to India, I should go 
free from pledges, and with the same liberty of thought and speech as is 
enjoyed by Congregational ministers at home.” After the publication of 
these statements an effort was made to secure a reconsideration of the 
vote authorizing Mr. Hume’s return, but it failed. The Committee has 
thus tried the experiment of sending out one man who rejects the tenet 
that the Bible teaches explicitly the decisive nature of this life, and who 
regards himself as at liberty to adopt the opinions entertained by Messrs, 
Noyes and Torrey, and by their classmate, to whose installation we have 
referred. What, now, has been the effect of this action by the Commit- 
tee? Those who opposed it predicted almost unimaginable evils. Have 
any of them come to pass? Are they threatening? So far as appears, 
the return of Mr. Hume is matter of almost universal congratulation. 
There can be no question that any representative assembly of Congrega- 
tional churches would indorse— we think it would emphatically and 
with great unanimity approve — the Committee’s vote. But if this is so, 
there cannot long be a question concerning Messrs. Morse, ‘Torrey, and 
Noyes. By consenting to the return of Mr. Hume the Committee defi- 
nitely abandoned the position taken by the Home Secretary in his cor- 
respondence. It refused to make an acceptance of the so-called doctrine 
of the universal decisiveness of this life an indispensable test of qualifi- 
cation for service. It has stood by its decision, and repeated it in an- 
other though less pronounced case. This action and its acceptance by the 
Christian public will have weight at Springfield. So long as it is main- 
tained, as a matter of conscience and principle, as a fundamental doctri- 
nal obligation, that this life is decisive for all, there is no basis for ad- 
justment. But when this ground is abandoned the question becomes one 
of expediency. Are the applicants likely to be useful and efficient 
missionaries? Reduced to this, the problem in the pending cases is easily 
solved. The Board has rarely commissioned men of whose good promise 
more could justly be said. 

Wise friends of the Board will desire to avoid a policy which will 
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bring it into collision with Congregationalism. Congregationalism recog- 
nizes and uses voluntary societies as its agents in missionary work. It 
can never consent to their becoming its masters, or to any encroachment 
on its prerogatives. The tendency of the present Home Secretary’s pol- 
icy is strongly in the direction of an imperium in imperio, of an ag- 
grandizement of the authority and power of the Board at the expense of 
control by the churches. In that portion of the Report of the Pruden- 
tial Committee for 1885 which relates to the Home Department, and 
which was prepared by the Home Secretary, the increase of the general 
permanent fund of the Board by legacies is warmly commended. Such 
a policy tends directly to centralization of power. Unopposed it would 
soon make the Board a powerful moneyed institution, able to conduct its 
affairs on a large scale independently of the will of the churches. In 
former years even its indirect suggestion brought out vigorous and effec- 
tive remonstrance. In that conversation in New Haven which the Secre- 
tary still permits certain journals to ignore, — journals which undertook 
to censure this Review for referring to it, — the Secretary said that the 
Board had money as the Presbyterian Seminaries men. If there was 
now available, besides the Otis and Swett legacies, the income of large 
permanent funds, we should be far less hopeful than we are that the 
Board will soon return to its catholic traditions. More significant still of 
antagonism between the Board and Congregationalism is the action of 
the Secretary in sending out a particular creed and making it a test for 
applicants. We raise no question now as to the necessity or the expedi- 
ency of a doctrinal examination by the Committee through the agency of 
the Home Secretary, or the secretaries jointly. Granted that the Com- 
mittee should have information gained in this precise way of the men whom 
it is asked to appoint. The deviation of the Home Secretary from the 
traditional policy of the Board, and the collision which he has made immi- 
nent with Congregationalism, lies not in his having questioned the candi- 
dates as to their doctrinal position, but in his having set up a doctrinal 
standard not common to the churches which sustain the Board, and which 
had become the recognized symbol of a theological party. A comparison 
of the case of Mr. Torrey’s classmate, to which we have referred, with 
his own, will make our point unmistakable. Here are two men, class- 
mates, entertaining on the theological question raised precisely the same 
opinion. One applies to the Prudential Committee, through the Home 
Secretary, for appointment as a missionary. The other appears before 
an Ecclesiastical Council, composed of churches neighboring to the one 
which desires that he should be its pastor. The former by a divided 
vote is refused appointment; the latter is unanimously approved and fel- 
lowshiped. The contrariety of result is due to a diversity of theological 


1 In all discussions of this question it should be remembered that candidates 
never appear before the Committee. The Committee simply receives a re- 
port, with documents, from the Home Secretary, or from the Secretaries. Its 
deliberations, moreover, are strictly private. 
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standards. That is, the Secretary and those of the Committee who sus- 
tain his policy set up a standard of doctrinal soundness different from 
that set up by the churches. What right has the Secretary, what right 
has the Committee, to erect such a standard? Who has given to either 
this authority ? We are referred to instructions given at Des Moines. 
Waiving the question whether or not the Chapin resolution gives any 
such instructions, the charge remains: the policy of the Home Secretary, 
and of those who sustain him in it, is putting the Board into collision 
with the churches. The antagonism is the more palpable in consequence 
of the particular creed chosen by the Home Secretary as a test of candi- 
dates. It embodies the precise proposition which he tried in vain to 
persuade the Creed Commission to adopt. Two men out of twenty-four 
made a minority report. The creed statement insisted on by this mi- 
nority, or by one of this minority of two, is set up as a vital part of the 
theology of the American Board, and made a test of the appointment of 
Messrs. Morse, Torrey, and Noyes. These men can be ordained anywhere 
by any representative council of the churches that sustain the Board. One 
of them, we believe, has entered on the service of the Home Missionary 
Society. But they cannot accept Dr. Alden’s creed ; therefore they can- 
not be allowed to enter the foreign missionary service of the very churches 
which stand ready to ordain them and to employ them as religious teach- 
ers. Nor is this all; those who favor their rejection oppose referring the 
question of their appointment to the churches. They not only insist on 
doctrinal examination by the Home Secretary, but also that this shall be 
final and decisive. He (or at most the Committee) is to decide on the 
doctrinal standard. He is to prescribe the test. He may adhere to it 
although the churches employ a different one, although if the matter were 
referred to them there is no doubt that the men would be approved. 

As we have intimated, those who believe that upon the whole the 
present organization of the Board is worth maintaining, if they are wise, 
will not be likely long to hesitate in deciding whether it is desirable to 
put this organization into such an opposition. If the question between 
council and committee is seen to be a question whether the churches or 
the Board shall decide upon the doctrinal standard for their mission- 
aries, the Committee will soon be discarded with whatever else in the 
organization of the Board is found to shelter such a usurpation of eccle- 
siastical power.? 

1 The style in which friends of the present management of the Board dis- 
cuss the proposal that the theological soundness of applicants for missionary 
appointment shall be determined by the same agency which decides that of 
pastors and home missionaries, shows plainly the danger there is of an aliena- 
tion of the Board from its natural constituency. Thus the author of a recent 
pee circulated through the mails says that “a council and the American 

oard do not belong to the same body,” “do not represent the same constitu- 
ency,” “ belong to separate and ne systems.” The proposal from a 
corporate member of the Board, Dr. Samuel Harris, favored by its late 


honored President, Dr. Hopkins, is thus characterized : “ Now, for persons to 
step in and propose to take an essential and critical part of the work of these 
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Another consideration which is gradually changing men’s minds and 
will be influential at Springfield, is the impracticability, or at most merely 
temporary and imperfect practicability, of the Home Secretary’s policy. 

We speak of the Secretary’s policy, rather than that of the Prudential 
Committee, for good and sufficient reasons. He early became a special 
champion, in connection with the Creed Commission, of the central dogma 
of this policy. He subsequently used his official position and advantage 
as Secretary for its dissemination. He privately and without consultation 
with the Committee made it a test of qualification for missionary service 
in his intercourse and correspondence with applicants for appointment. 
He discarded, as insufficient, statements which hitherto had been deemed 
adequate, forced men to define their attitude to the dogma he advocated, 
practically assured them that they could not be appointed unless they ex- 
plicitly consented to it, and all this before the question in its present form 
had been so much as raised in the Committee. Since the discussion 
thus originated and compelled by him has arisen he has maintained 
steadfastly, in every opened case, his original position. The Committee 
returned Mr. Hume. The Secretary, as we understand, opposed this 
action to the last. We can give other reasons, if necessary, but these we 
think will be deemed sufficient to justify our language. 

That our meaning may be unmistakable, we will also explain what we 
intend by the phrase “the Home Secretary’s policy.” It covers these 
propositions: (1) The present life is decisive of human destiny ; (2) 
This is an explicit teaching of Scripture ; (3) It isa doctrine of primary 
and vital importance, to be ranked with the essential articles of Christian 
belief ; (4) Assent to it must be required of every candidate for appoint- 


men [the Prudential Committee] out of their hands and consign it to a piece 
of ecclesiastical machinery belonging to one of the denominations whose mem- 
bers codperate in the missionary work, is a strange incongruity. . . . A volun- 
tary society . . . to go outside of itself to a neighboring ecclesiasticism!” .. . 
Councils are throughout treated as a mere “ piece of ecclesiastical machinery.” 
They represent at most “only the particular churches constructively present.” 
The author overlooks the fact that it has never been proposed to require Pres- 
byterian applicants for whom so much solicitude is now shown — and we bid 
them hearty welcome — or those from other evangelical denominations, to ap- 
pear before Congregational councils. He argues, also, as though it were pro- 
posed that councils should select, appoint, and send out missionaries, and that 
the Committee should be so deprived of the means of information that they 
would be at a loss to know whether an applicant is a pagan or a Christian. 
For ourselves we have seen no necessity, as yet, for a complete withholding 
from the Committee of its traditional prerogative to inquire into the doctrinal 
character and spirit of applicants. What we resist is something very differ- 
ent, namely, the imposition of a creed unauthorized by any competent power, 
the setting up a doctrinal standard at variance with that required by the 
churches, the putting the action of the Committee into antagonism with that of 
councils, the refusal to appoint as foreign missionaries men who are acceptable 
as pastors and home missionaries, and to whom only a particular theological 
objection is raised. We concede, however, that if the present perversion of 

wer by the Home Secretary and his supporters cannot otherwise be corrected, 
it would be better to relieve him and the Committee of the duty of theological 
examination in toto. 
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ment either as a missionary or assistant missionary. We presume that no 
one will question the Secretary’s insistence upon these several tenets. 
We will, however, offer some of the evidence at hand that there may be 
no possible doubt. 

Before the question of a Christian probation for all men had been raised 
in the Committee, the Secretary wrote (March 18, 1886,) to a theological 
student, whose offer of service had been earnestly desired by the senior 
Foreign Secretary in order to meet a pressing exigency, and the Pru- 
dential Committee had made a special and probably unprecedented ar- 
rangement to promote : — 


My pear Sir :—I was happy to receive last week your application, and 
have already written for testimonials to the persons named, from several of 
whom I have received reply. 

TI enclose health inquiries .. . 

Will you also be so kind as to send me in the same envelope a brief state- 
ment as to the topic presented in the XIIth article of the enclosed Declaration 
of Faith. It isa matter regarded by members of our Committee and by the 
Ministers and Churches of our Constituency as well as by our Missionaries as 
a matter of prime importance. 

Hoping for several more applications from your class, 

I remain, most truly yours, 
E. K. ApEn, Home Secretary. 


Again, March 21, the Secretary wrote : — 


My pear Mr. —— :—Your favor of 19th inst. is at hand, with health 
papers, etc. 

The design of my inquiry in my note of 18th inst. was to meet a question 
which, without doubt, will be suggested to members of our Committee by an 
omission of your statement of belief, viz: Does the statement “ all who refuse 
thus to accept Him ” (Christ as Son of God and Divine Redeemer) “have no 
hope of salvation,” mean to imply that those to whom Christ as Son of God and 
Divine Redeemer has not been proclaimed during the present life will receive 
this offer of salvation in the life beyond the grave? This is a practical ques- 
tion of vital moment as related to our missionary work abroad in the view of 
our Committee and of the churches we represent of our constituency, as well 
as that of our missionaries abroad. 





Please review the whole matter, particularly in conference with —, 
and I cannot but hope your mind may become settled as to the Scriptural 
teachings upon the question. I shall be glad to hear from you to this effect if 
you see your way clear to an additional statement on this subject, before pre- 
senting your papers to our Committee. Hoping so to hear in due time, 

I remain, most truly yours, 


Again, March 23 : — 


My pear Mr. :—I should be glad of a personal interview with 
you at your convenience. Your favor of 22d inst. is received, and I do not 
like to accept it as your final statement for our Committee. I do not think it 
will quite do you justice in their view. The Scriptural statements upon the 


E. K. ALDEN. 
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subject are so clear, and our churches and ministers and missionaries, as 
a whole, are so united upon them, that it seems to me that your candid review 
of the whole matter will give you the settled convictions needed for the best 
work either at home and (?) abroad. 

I feel drawn toward you, from what I saw of you in our recent interview 
and from the testimonials I have received, and I should be glad to be able to 
give some additional statement to our Committee, for I am pretty sure they 
will immediately instruct me to secure it if I present only what has been re- 
ceived. 

Please therefore send me word in enclosed envelope, when you can conven- 
iently call upon me here in No. 18. 

. - . Hoping to see you, 

I remain, yours fraternally, E. K. Atpen.} 

Writing shortly after to the first man who was formally rejected (that 
is, indefinitely postponed) by the Committee on his advice, the Secretary 
characterizes “the authority of the Scriptures, the sacrificial Atonement, 
and the present earthly life as the decisive period of human character 
and destiny,” as “fundamental teachings of the Bible.” At Des Moines 
the Secretary grouped as proper subjects of inquiry of candidates: “The 
infallible inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, the vicarious propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ, and the decisive nature of the present earthly proba- 
tion, as related to the issues of the final judgment.” 

The Secretary’s position plainly is that the decisiveness of this life, for 
all mankind, is a fundamental Biblical doctrine, and must be required of 
all whom the Board commissions. The whole matter hinges on the ex- 
plicitness of Scripture. The Secretary insists that no doubt can be enter- 
tained on this point. But men, in constantly increasing numbers, are 
recognizing the fact that the Bible is not thus explicit. The declarations 
of Scripture are prophetic, and while certain essentials and relations of 
salvation are made perfectly plain, such a position as that maintained by 
the Home Secretary is fast assuming, to the minds of the most reverent 
and intelligent students of the Bible, the character of dogmatism. The 

1 It will serve to put the Secretary’s letters in proper relief to quote a few 
sentences from the applicant’s letters. 

On March 10, in answer to the first question in the Manual, the applicant 
wrote : “ Man’s salvation depends on his faith in Christ as the Son of God and 
the Divine Redeemer. All who refuse thus to accept Him have no hope of 
salvation.” To the second question: “ Have you doubts respecting any of the 
doctrines commonly held by the churches sustaining the missions under the care 
of the Board?” he replied: “I have no such doubts.” March 19, on receipt 
of the Secretary’s letter of the 18th, he wrote, after remarking that he did not 
know that the Board required subscription to any creed other than that implied 
in connection with one of the churches of its constituency, but that he was 
quite ready to state his belief in regard to the article mentioned : “ While I see 
no practical necessity for such a theory [that of continued probation] I also see 
no impossibility in it, nor any prc. 4 san to Scripture. Ido not say that I 
accept it. I say that I know nothing about it. That the tendency in this life 
is to permanency of character, and that many doubtless arrive at such a state, 
I firmly believe ; that all do, I cannot say. ... I have no right to teach a 
repentance after death, but I likewise have no right to deny the possibility of 
such repentance in the case of some.” 
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great trend of thought for some time has been adverse to his attitude on 
this subject. A policy, therefore, which admits of no liberty of opinion 
where it is more and more evident that doctrinal rigidity is unauthorized, 
can have only a temporary success. But wise men will ask whether it is 
worth the while to hold on longer to a position which must inevitably be 
abandoned sooner or later. Admitting the importance of conservatism, 
what is now the true conservatism? Is not the position taken by Councils 
on this subject a true indication of the path of wisdom? No possible 
logic can harmonize the Secretary’s policy with the Committee’s action in 
returning Mr. Hume. Is an inconsistent and wavering policy likely to 
secure respect ? 

We desire to emphasize the fact that no thorough-going attempt has 
yet been made to carry out the Secretary’s policy. Even those who 
agree with him in principle, and he himself, must admit this and acknowl- 
edge that any such endeavor would greatly extend the present con- 
troversy. It would involve not one Hume case, but many. It would 
require instructions to missionaries in the field which would involve the 
resignation of not a few, and these among the most efficient in service. 
It would transfer promising churches in mission fields and honored native 
pastors to other connections, and reduce the Board at home to the mere 
organ of a theological party. 

That we may not be suspected of exaggeration we will quote a few 
testimonies from missionaries in the employ of the Board, not one of 
which has been solicited. 

One of the foremost of these missionaries writes us as follows: — 

While I cannot accept that theory [future probation] myself it is quite evi- 
dent that almost every one of my colleagues does accept it ; and I would 
not lift my hand for the sake of bringing them to my view, for it is clear 
that they derive much comfort from it ; while it is equally clear that it does 
not lessen in any degree their evangelistic power. It is not true that a differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject is likely to produce friction and disagreement, 
for it has never occasioned the slightest difficulty in our mission, and I cannot 
conceive of any possibility of its doing so. 





Another missionary writes from another field : — 


I trust that we who are abroad may have grace to honor our Master. I fear 
that in some respects we missionaries have fallen upon sad times. At least 
our Home Secretary and the Prudential Committee are doing their best to re- 
duce the poor missionary to a mere puppet who has no will of his own, and 
no theological ideas save their own, and who must humbly and sweetly pro- 
nounce their shibboleth after their own fashion. I feel strangely and badly 
on this subject, but should feel worse still (if not resign my post) did I not 
repose confidence in the sound sense and love of liberty which prevails in 
our body at home, and which will surely put an end to the present inquisi- 
tion. We are reduced to great extremities in reference to men, and we cry 
for men, only to be mocked by the echo of our own voice, while at the same 


1 The reference we understand to be to the pastors of native churches, — 
churches owing their existence to the Board, and more or less dependent on it. 
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time a number of young men, of scholarship, ability, and piety, desire to come 
out to us, and offer their services to the Board, only to be rejected simply 
because they won’t swear to that which no one can clearly prove to be true. I 
had always felt that in serving the good Board my lines had fallen into pleas- 
ant places, but if our Board has come to be a theological makeweight, and its 
chief officers are to exhaust themselves and the Board in their still hunt for 
heresy, I am not sure that it is not time to reconsider my position. The fact 
is that this subject of “ continued probation” concerns us missionaries infinitely 
less than it does Dr. Alden and his votaries believe. And as to harmony in 
missions, they talk as if missionaries did not know how to differ in love as much 
as they at home. Another thrust at the missionary.! 


From another mission comes this testimony : — 

The Prudential Committee are on the “wrong tack” this time, surely. 
They are fast losing their right to that title, at least in the minds of most mis- 
sionaries on the field (and they are the ones best qualified to judge of the fit- 
ness of any man to be a missionary). 

If their policy should be carried out strictly, it would strip the missions of 
the Board in North China of at least two thirds of its best men. I know of 
five men who believe as Mr. Hume does in this mission, and five men of equal 
ability and zeal in the mission cannot be found. They are men of consecration 
and conscientious men. They have not thought it their duty yet to send in 
their resignations to the Prudential Committee, because their work cannot 
spare them, and they have no desire to leave it. Should Mr. Hume’s case be 
decided against him, however, they would, in strict justice, have no more right 
to remain under the support of the Board than he has. The only difference in 
their case is that they have not made any public utterances on the question of 
theology now being used as the test question in the rooms. I know of one 
member who has written out his resignation, and says he intends to send it in 
case Mr. Hume is not allowed to return to his field.? 

We have reason to believe that, notwithstanding the great effort which 
has been made to form the opinions of missionaries and to obtain expres- 
sions from them in support of the Secretary’s policy by one or more of his 
supporters, the disaffection is great and important. It is likely to increase. 
It cannot be gradually overcome by selecting for appointment men who 
are ready to subscribe to the Secretary’s creed. Contact with the mission- 
aries of other societies, the freedom gained in new conditions of religious 
thought and life, the general progress of Biblical interpretation and re- 
ligious inquiry, will constantly affect and change men’s earlier preposses- 
sions. Already we hear rumors that men recently appointed from one of 
the straitest of the schools are ranking themselves in opinion with some 
whom the Secretary has repulsed or advised should be rejected. There 
will be trouble, and that continually, until the missionary has the same 
liberty with his brother minister or missionary at home. Meanwhile, if 
the present policy continues, many of the very best men will be lost to 
the service. 

This is a point which deserves serious attention. Already in several 


1 The Christian Union, July 7, 1887. 
2 Ibid., June 30, 1887. 
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leading educational institutions a most encouraging desire and willingness 
to enter the service of the Board has been put down to the whole extent 
of the influence of the Home Secretary. We know of men not a few who 
might now be under appointment, members of these leading schools, who 
have gone into the home work without approaching the Board because of 
the Secretary’s well-known policy. They are all sorely needed in the 
foreign fields, even if the applications were far more numerous than they 
are. They would not only increase the number of appointments, but 
heighten the quality of the service. They certainly have some rights as 
members of Congregational churches, as approved by these churches, 
as a part of the constituency of the Board. And yet so long as Messrs. 
Noyes, Torrey, and Morse are kept back such men have no encourage- 
ment to offer themselves. It is not enough to reply that others are offer- 
ing. They are far from being all that are needed, and if they were far 
more numerous these men deserve regard. A missionary writes : — 


We are now wofully and helplessly weak. And yet there are many young 
men of excellent character, piety, and ability who are vainly knocking for per- 
mission to enter into the work. That Prudential Committee, and especially 
Drs. and , will have a great deal to account for in the judgment. 
They think they are gaining a point by having many applications from the 
Presbyterians. But to me this only complicates the matter more than ever. . . . 
I hope that . . . wiser because more moderate counsels will prevail at Spring- 
field. I observe tliat the Yale professors are coming out strongly on the sub- 
ject, and not in vain. I think that the next six months will see the sentiment 
moving decidedly towards liberality. 








Still another missionary, not himself coinciding in opinion with the 
candidates, whose rejection he nevertheless heartily deplores, sends us a 
tract that we may procure its publication. He entitles it “The Life- 
saving Station on Beacon Hill.” He pictures a fleet of vessels caught 
by a storm and thrown on the reefs. The night is wild and dark, but a 
few brave men offer to go out in life-boats. A few are rescued, but 
most are still in peril. The few men work on, while upon the beach 
kneel men and women praying. As the morning draws near more of the 
ships become accessible, but the rescuers are too few. A young man 
from one of the vessels succeeds in reaching the shore. He pleads for 
aid, and himself joins the men in the boats. He says there is hope. 
But just then a discussion arises on the shore. Some who are volun- 
teering to aid are pushed back. Those who might send them think more 
about their theories than about saving the perishing. 

We favor no lax theology. We do not ask that any shall be sent forth 
as missionaries who doubt whether men are lost in sin and are in need of a 
Saviour; whether Christ is a real, a divine Redeemer; whether “the 
wages of sin is death, but the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” But we do ask —and the question will grow, we be- 
lieve, in urgency and importance till the Board meets at Springfield — 
whether there is any sufficient reason why men of the Christian faith, 
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spirit, and purpose manifested by Messrs. Morse, Noyes, and Torrey 
should be excluded from the missionary service of the churches which 
support the Board. Can it be supposed that a great constituency and de- 
nomination of free churches will long consent that men whom it is ready 
to fellowship as pastors and home-missionaries shall not be permitted to 
serve it as foreign missionaries? And can the American Board do a wiser 
or better thing at Springfield than to consent, if not to use the agency, at 
least to follow the example, and apply the doctrinal standard, of ordain- 
ing and installing Councils? Such a concession would end the strife. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





NOTES ON THE NAKSHIBENDI DERVISHES. 


THE question how best to present the gospel of Jesus Christ to Mos- 
lems is one which has pressed upon the missionary world for more than 
half a century. It is a question which has yet to be answered, if we 
judge from the lack of large success in moving the hearts of Moslems to 
yield themselves to Christ. All who have tried to arouse Mohamme- 
dans to an interest in the gospel have noticed the strange readiness to 
acknowledge the need of personal piety, often found among them, but 
they have also encountered an equally strange deadness to the need of 
help in the attainment of the piety which they seem to desire. The 
nearest approach to an interest in the teachings of Christian truth which 
they manifest is often a sort of wonder that a Christian considers such 
things at all, or a patronizing commendation of the Christian for begin- 
ning a course of inquiry that has nearly brought him to the acceptance of 
Islamism. Such experiences at once suggest some of the barriers which 
hold Moslems at a distance from the gospel. It is evident that one of the 
barriers is their possession, in the Koran, of a book which contains some of 
the truths of God. Another bar is evidently the bad quality of the Chris- 
tianity from which they have formed their ideas of Christian doctrines. 
Taking the two together, we easily see that if among the truths accepted 
by Moslems there are any which satisfy their spiritual cravings, the fact 
that they have used these truths under conditions hostile to Christianity 
must form a most effectual obstacle to their attention to offers of the 
gospel. The man who knows that his religion has fed his soul will not 
readily heed an invitation to abandon it. 

Knowledge of these facts does not answer our question of how to reach 
Moslems with the gospel, but the solution of this question is advanced if 
we have the problem fully before us. Hence time is well spent which is 
given to the study of the inner facts of Islamism. The object of this 
paper is to record a few notes on the well-worn subject of the doctrines 
of the dervishes. In offering them I do so with the more readiness since 
the purpose in mind is to propose rather than to solve difficulties, for 
which purpose very crude and desultory statements will suffice ; and 
since these doctrines, as I believe, offer the observer the best view of 
what spiritual life may exist among Moslems, they must be of interest in 
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themselves, without question of their relation to the problem before the 
missionary to a Moslem people. 

To one taught under the spiritual system of the gospel few sights can be 
more repugnant than the exercises of the howling dervishes, viewed 
as a form of worship. And yet, to the Christian, few subjects in con- 
nection with another system of religion are more interesting than the doc- 
trine which the dervishes declare to be at the base of their religious 
exercises. The dervishes, of whatever name or ritual, declare that they 
have for their common creed the doctrine that God is the natural refuge 
of the soul of man, for did not the soul come from God? The Almighty 
will reveal himself to those who diligently seek Him ; life in near com- 
munion with God is the one thing desirable in this life; to abide un- 
der the shadow of the Almighty is the one thing to be craved by weak 
and sinful man. The development of a spiritual life, then, the dervishes 
claim to be their object, with freedom from the dominion of the animal 
nature, restoration of the heart to God, and life in God. All the different 
methods by which this object is sought by the dervishes are simply 
different ways of reaching the same goal. Since the degrees of ability 
in man are many, the ways in which he can walk are many, but all the 
ways, while subject to the law of God, lead to God. 

According to the dervish tradition, at first there were only two classes 
of those who seek spiritual life: Those who recite the name of God 
audibly, and those who recite inaudibly. Afterwards twelve orders arose, 
each from one of the twelve imams who succeeded the first caliphs. 
Four of these followed the inaudible method of recitation taught by the 
Caliph Abu Bekr, and eight followed the audible method taught by the 
Caliph Ali. From these twelve orders there have been numbers of off- 
shoots, some of which, particularly those found in Persia, run into 
every conceivable extravagance. None of the orders, so far as I can 
learn, are able to carry their history back of the twelfth century, although 
they all claim a regular spiritual pedigree which reaches to Mohammed 
himself. The orders in Turkey best known to foreigners, are perhaps 
the following: 1. The Mevlevis, or Whirling Dervishes, whose chief 
writer was Jellal ed Din, the author of the “ Mesnevi,” and to whom be- 
longed the Sheikh Edebali, whose interpretation of a dream gave to 
Osman the idea of founding an Ottoman empire, to his own daughter the 
honor of being the mother of Sultans, and to his male descendants the 
duty of coming from Conia to Constantinople to gird the sword of Osman 
upon each successive Sultan of Turkey. 2. The Rufayis, or Howling 
Dervishes. 3. The Bektashis, or Free-thinking Dervishes, most detested 
in Turkey of all the orders because of their Shiite doctrines, their secret 
rites, and their ultra-liberal interpretation of the saying that all paths 
lead to God. 4. The Kadiris, who resemble the howling dervishes in 
their rites. 5. The Shazilis, of whom was the late Mahdi of the Soudan, 
as well as Sheikh Zafer, now one of the powerful men in the palace 
of Sultan Abd Un Hamid. 6. The Nakshibendis, of whom was the 
poet Jami, and, in more recent times, Sheikh Obeidullah, of Persian fame. 
Each one of these orders has a separate “ way” (Tarik) of spiritual cul- 
ture. The “way” is derived from some good man of old, to whom it 
was permitted thereby to reach great piety. The founder or founders of 
each system receive the title of Pir, or elder, and are almost worshiped 
by the members of the order, because they are supposed to have the 
power of intercession, much as the Christian saints are regarded in the 
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Eastern churches as potent intercessors in times of trouble. The mem- 
bers of the order are /khvan, or brethren, in three grades: (1) The 
Mureeds, or novices; (2) the Saliks, or walkers in the way; and (3) 
the Zhi Ullah, or men of God, who have reached the gardens of truth 
to which the “ way ” leads. 

Dervishes are not monks in any sense, although some voluntarily devote 
themselves to celibacy ; not all dervishes live under the same roof who 
worship in the same Tekkieh, or chapel. Such is the thirst for what is 
more spiritual than the ordinary doctrines of Islam that thousands of 
Moslems are members of the fraternities who only go to the Tekkiehs for 
the weekly worship. Some go through the whole course of culture in 
one order after another in their thirst for the teaching that shall satisfy 
the longing of their souls. Many of the highest Pashas of the empire are 
dervishes, and keep their own special Sheikh, or spiritual guide, in their 
houses. How far they profit by alternation between the spiritual and the 
political is a question not to be decided in this place. 

The head of each Tekkieh is a Sheikh, also called a Murshid, or 
guide. If he is extraordinarily holy he is called a Veli, or saint, and is 
believed to have miraculous powers. All dervishes believe in theurgy, 
that is, they hold that communion with God has the effect to give the 
favored one miraculous powers, the only condition being that the Veli 
or saint so endowed be truly cleansed by his spiritual gifts from all 
sinful passion, and be in spiritual communion with God at the time of 
the exercise of these powers. The books are full of the most extraor- 
dinary stories of feats of mind-reading, of magnetism or mesmerism, 
and of telepathy performed by the ancient saints of the dervishes. When 
Sheikh Obeidullah was in Constantinople hundreds flocked to see him 
and receive the benefits of his presence. Men of all ranks would throw 
themselves at his feet, and sit there for hours with closed eyes, drinking 
in his spiritual influence. But I was solemnly told that sometimes one 
would appear there who was a mere hypocrite or a spy, and that the 
Sheikh would know him instantly, and without a word would drive him 
from the room by the simple power of his will. Of course these preten- 
sions, be they founded on the mysteries of personal magnetism or merely 
on the imagination of the subjects, invite all kinds of jugglery and char- 
latanism to an open field. A few years ago a Sheikh in Constantinople 
announced to his followers that Riza Bey, a great man in Damascus, had 
the previous day taken the vows of a novice in their order, and that the 
next mail would bring letters reporting the fact. The promised letters 
duly came, and the fraternity rejoiced over this proof of the mirac- 
ulous power of their Sheikh. But some misbeliever suggested the tele- 
graph as an explanation of knowledge of a distant event less mysterious 
than the one which they had adopted. From that day to this the members 
of that order are tormented by the thought, “ Perhaps it was the telegraph 
after all.” 

The exercises of the dervishes consist of the Zikr, or “ recitation ” of 
the name or attributes of God; the Tevejjuh, or “inclination” of the 
heart toward the object which they desire to approach ; and the Merakebe, 
or serious “ contemplation,” wherein the thoughts are restrained from 
leaving the God whom they seek. These exercises are assisted by the 
Jexzbe, or “attraction” believed to be exercised by God toward the dev- 
otee, and by an effort of the imagination called the Rabdita, or “bond,” 
which holds the dervish to the Sheikh who leads him, or to God. The 
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nature of the bond to God is thus set forth by the Nakshibendi writer 
Shems ed Din: “It has been noticed that there is no flavor in worship 
or in prayer or recitation where this bond does not exist. Now if you 
think to yourself, ‘I cannot see God, but God sees me, and knows all 
that I do, for he encircles the universe,’ and if you think this without 
forgetting it for a moment, until after a month or so you have made it 
the state of mind in which you live, and from whick you cannot depart, 
to this state they give the name of Rabita (bond), through it you will find 
pleasure in worship, and the flesh and the devil will be disappointed in 
their tricks and their evil.” In another place the same writer says that 
the Rabita is really merely a figurative intimacy with God. 

By the Zikr, the dervish frees himself of the worldly thoughts which 
he dreads; by the “inclination,” he acquires a special relation to God 
which opens the way for the outpouring of divine grace into the heart ; 
and by the “ contemplation,” he arrives at the experience of an attraction 
that draws him into a spiritual union with God. 

It is not necessary to remark of the theories or of the exercises of the 
dervishes, that they are largely based upon the usages of that strange 
mysticism which has ever fascinated the Asiatic mind, and which is respon- 
sible for so many of the heresies of the Christian Church in its earlier 
ages. This fact may diminish the interest with which we receive from the 
dervishes their statements of doctrine and of the object which they seek. 
If by the knowledge of God they mean the visions of a disordered mind ; 
if by communion with God they mean the ecstatic state into which a 
much abused body may fall as the result of purely physical exercises ; if 
by freedom from the dominion of the animal nature they mean an ex- 
altation that permits them to fancy their souls no longer responsible for 
the deeds of their bodies, — they are simply following ancient pagans into 
an abyss of mental and moral hallucination from which there is no escape, 
and which certainly offers nothing new for the study of the Christian. 
Some dervish fraternities have no higher definition of the words which 
they so freely use than these. Some fraternities are gross pantheists, 
holding that union with God makes man one with God in attributes and 
power, and reveals everything as God. But the more we study the mys- 
ticism of the dervishes, the more shall we see that we cannot from the 
tenets of one order frame a system of doctrinal definition that shall apply 
to all. We cannot say that the dervishes are pantheists because some of 
the orders are so. We cannot frame a sentence that shall truly charac- 
terize all dervishes in their religious belief. 

In order to the better explanation of the teachings and the objects of 
the more moderate of the dervish orders, I propose to give in some 
detail the course of training of a novice in the Nakshibendi Tarik or 
“way.” It is necessary to remember, however, that, so far as I know, 
this is the most spiritually disposed of all the dervish fraternities. The 
theories of this order must not be given any greater extension than is 
implied in their use to illustrate the general plan of the methods used by 
dervishes to train the inner man. 

The Nakshibendi order claims to be derived from the Caliph Abu 
Bekr, and therefore its “recitations” are all silent. Its name signifies 
“The way of the artists,” for its votaries see at every stage of progress 
lights and forms and glories before their closed eyes, and they regard 
these pictures as proofs of high value. The chief of the ancient teachers 
of this order lived in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Central 
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Asia. One of its greatest lights, Khoja Obeidullah, of Tashkend, is buried 
at Merv in Turkestan. The books from which the following statements 
are derived are the “ Reshihat I ain I Hayat” (Drops from the Foun- 
tain of Life), written in 1492; the “Miftah ul Kuloub” (Key to the 
Heart), the ‘‘ Merakebe” (Contemplation), and the “ Resale I Pendie” 
(Advice) of the Sheikh Shems ed Din, who lived in Constantinople about 
fifty years ago; the “Hidayet ul Talibin” (Guidance for Seekers) 
written by the Sheikh Ebu Said, of Delhi, in India, together with a tract 
of a certain Hafiz Mehmed, of Constantinople, and the Hymns of the 
Moslem poetess, Sheref Hanum, also of Constantinople. 

The fundamental principles of this order are set forth in the Reshihat 
(p. 26) as the following: 1. Save every breath; that is regarding the 
exhalation of breath, as the pronunciation of the name of God, made by 
every living creature, always have God in mind when breathing. (The 
letter H, the last letter of the word Allah, is used by mystics as the 
symbol for the whole name.) 2. Look to the feet; this being interpreted 
as implying both carefulness as to all actions and entire attention to the 
“way.” 3. Journey at home; that is, be a traveler from evil morals 
and human qualities to pure morals and angelic qualities, and regard the 
state of a pilgrim as the natural state of man. 4. Have your private 
room in society ; that is, have your heart so full of God that in society 
you are still with God. 5. Recite with both tongue and heart; that is, 
let your heart be more occupied than your tongue in prayer. 6. Use 
discrimination between right and wrong; that is, see that you constantly 
turn to God with desire to find Him. 7. Keep your mind; that is, 
keep it in the line of the return to God. 8. Never forget God; that is, 
be always in his presence and so acquire firm continuance. 

In what follows, much will be said of annihilation, of union with God, 
of communion with Him, and of knowledge of Him. These terms are 
explained in the “ Hidayet ul Talibin” to be: Annihilation, the putting 
away of self through the inclination of the heart to God, just as the lover 
who is thinking of the object of his affections or of being with her knows 
nothing of his bodily surroundings. Union with God, attaining to God, 
and seeing God are defined as being different terms for the same thing, 
in no sense a personal union, as some hold ; for, says the author, “ It is 
against the law of God, against sense, and against logic that a personal 
union be possible ; it is merely the annihilation of the natural desires and 
selfishness and the egoism of the disciple, and his absorption in the con- 
templation of God. When we say that a man has joined himself to or 
is united with another, we do not mean bodily union, but the union of 
interests. This is the meaning of union with God. There is no diver- 
gence between man and his God.” The theory on which are based the 
exercises of this order is set forth in the “ Merakebe ” of Shems ed Din 
in this way: The soul of man has two natures, the animal nature and 
the royal spiritual nature. The one responds to the natural (literally, 
glorious) attributes of God, and dreads Him; the other responds to his 
moral (literally, beautiful) attributes, and would love Him. The animal 
nature has made insurrection against the royal spiritual nature, and 
insists on avoiding all thought of God, and gratifying the animal passions. 
Before man can come into communion with God and enjoy his moral 
perfections, therefore, the animal nature must be brought into subjection 
to the royal and spiritual nature. This can be accomplished in two ways: 
first, by direct attack on the animal nature by ascetic practices (the way 
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followed by the purely Arab orders of dervishes); or, second, by 
culture of the spiritual nature. The first way is hard, and few make 
any real progress before death stops the struggle. The second way is 
easy, for if the spiritual nature is brought into its true relation to God, 
the heart has no room for other wishes than to know Him, and the ani- 
mal nature has to submit. This culture of the soul, according to the 
“Hidayet ul Talibin,” should be entered upon with this thought, 
“Whatever believing man, or believing woman, seeks the mercies and 
limitless gifts of God, with love and fidelity, God forbid that the Lord, 
the giver of gifts, should leave such a one without the guidanee which he 
needs. Fix this in your heart, and try to keep your heart, which is the 
abode and treasure-house of God, and of which you are the doorkeeper, 
from the warriors of devilish desires, and from all anxieties for the 
body.” 

The process by which these dervishes seek this cultivation of the 
spiritual nature is as follows : — 

The man who wishes to become a Mureed in this fraternity must find 
a perfect guide. Directions are accordingly given as to how the perfect 
guide may be known, and directions as to what the man must do to find 
the “way” if no perfect guide can be found in his vicinity. In the latter 
case the hope of the postulant must be in the fact that God will not suffer 
any one to fail of finding Him who shall sincerely and diligently seek 
Him. Having found his guide, the postulant asks to be initiated, and the 
Murshid, or guide, tells him to pray that night for guidance by a dream, 
he himself also praying for guidance as to the course to be pursued. 
The dreams of that night are supposed to contain some indication: as to 
whether it is well for this particular postulant to follow the “way” of 
the Nakshibendis, for different natures require different treatment. The 
answer being favorable to the admission of the postulant, the Murshid, 
that is to say the Sheikh or a man delegated by him, places the novice in 
front of him, both kneeling, knee touching knee, for the exercise called 
“inclination.” This consists in the effort of the novice to incline all his 
thoughts toward the heart of his guide. The Sheikh also fixes his own 
thoughts on the heart of the novice, in an ardent desire to impart to it a 
glow of spiritual fervor; and in order to increase his personal influence 
he places his forehead against the forehead of the novice. This exercise 
of “inclination” continues in perfect silence for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Then the Sheikh takes the right hand of the novice in his own, and admin- 
isters to him the covenant of the fraternity. This consists of five articles : 
1. To keep up the ablutions prescribed by the Koran. 2. To perform the 
regular Moslem services of worship. 3. To make up all past neglect in 
the matter of fasts or of worship. 4. Absolutely to refrain from saying 
what is not true, and from calumny or talebearing. 5. To be against 
no man, but to continue in prayer for the forgiveness of sin, regarding 
Mohammed as the one mediator with God. Aside from these articles of 
the covenant the novice has to remember that he has taken the Sheikh to 
be his spiritual guide, and the Sheikh being actuated only by the desire 
to aid him in the spiritual life, he must learn to pay absolute and un- 
questioning obedience to every command of the Sheikh. 

Every day the novice must exercise the “inclination,” by kneeling, in 
a state of ceremonial cleanness, in a private place, facing Mecca, and 
strongly directing his thoughts upon the object to which he wishes to 
become assimilated. Every such sitting begins with the prayer, “I 
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beseech thee, O great God, to pardon me, thou like whom there is no 
other. I repent of my sins to him. I ask him to pardon me and to 
accept of my repentance, to lead me in the true ‘way,’ and to have 
mercy on all those who repent of their sins.” The sitting of “ inclina- 
tion” lasts from a quarter of an hour to an hour, according to the ability 
of the novice, for in this fraternity the fact is everywhere recognized that 
the men have diversity of gifts and cannot be bound by iron rules. At 
first the whole object of the “inclination ” is to establish a bond between 
the Sheikh and the novice. For this purpose the whole attention of the 
novice is directed during the “inclination” to the thought that he is 
placing his heart by the side of the heart of the Sheikh, receiving 
from it streams of God’s grace, or enveloping himself in the being of 
the Sheikh for the same purpose. At the same time the novice has to 
cultivate the feeling at all times, no matter what he is doing, that his 
hand is in the hand of his Sheikh, and the Sheikh’s eye is upon him. 
After a few days, or longer in some cases, during one of the sittings for 
inclination, while the novice is sitting with closed eyes and with the 
Sheikh in his heart, he sees in his silent thought the whole of his being 
absorbed in the being of his Sheikh. He himself is not longer existent, 
his Sheikh is in his place. This is the first step in his spiritual life. If 
this experience is too long delayed, the Sheikh examines the man to see 
if some part of his heart is reserved from the purpose to find God. He 
also gives the man extra sittings for personal contact and “ inclination,” 
always taking care to rest his forehead against that of the novice, and to 
incline his heart strongly toward him, with the unspoken prayer, “O 
Lord, direct this man in the true way.” Besides these private exercises 
the novice takes his place in the weekly assembly for the service of 
recitation, receiving the same aid of the personal “inclination” of the 
Sheikh as the others; each one in turn in these assemblies being favored 
by the Sheikh sitting in front of him and touching his forehead for sev- 
eral minutes while praying for his benefit. 

After the novice has once become lost in the personality of his Sheikh, 
seeming to be annihilated as above described, he becomes a Salik, or 
walker in the way. He now adds to the prayer for forgiveness the 
recitation of the first chapter of the Koran: “ Praise be to God the Lord 
of all creatures; the most merciful, the King of the Day of Judgment. 
Thee do we worship. Of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the 
right way, in the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious; not of 
those with whom thou art displeased, nor of those who go astray.” The 
object of his “inclination” is now no longer the Sheikh, but the prophet 
Mohammed. The process goes on until the novice has in his meditations 
a vision of the person of the prophet, and has lost himself in the being of 
the prophet. Then commences the work of restoring his soul to its right 
functions. Again the Sheikh sits with him, and tells him to turn his 
thoughts on his own heart, describing it to him as a conical object situ- 
ated two inches below the left breast. The novice must try to suspend 
all motions of the body, to hold his breath as much as possible, and while 
in this posture to repeat the name Allah three thousand times in his 
heart. He is to try to make his heart say it. He is on no account to 
allow any worldly thought to come into his mind, and if he follows the 
rule, his Sheikh helping him by silent prayer and strong will power 
directed upon the heart of the novice, he will suddenly see before his 
eyes a brilliant red or a rosy color that will surprise him with its beauty. 
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This color shows that the heart has been restored to its original state, 
and he can hereafter alone and unassisted bring the red color to view 
whenever he takes the proper means. In the same way the man is made 
to bring his soul (which, by the way, is located two inches below the 
right breast), his spirit, his consciousness, his mind, and his whole nature 
into the new relation of answering to the spiritual impulse produced by 
the silent recitation of the name of God. Each one of these parts of the 
nature has to be taken in turn, — five hundred recitations being added 
to the list at each step of progress, —so that at the last the Salik must 
repeat the name of God six thousand times before he can see by the change 
of the light before his eyes from red to yellow, to green, to white, to 
black, and finally to orange, that all parts of his inward nature have 
been affected by the spiritual influence, and have come back to their 
original relation to God, and are ready to respond to his moral perfec- 
tions. At the close of this series of experiences he can hear with his 
bodily ears, says the book, every member of his body saying “O God, 
O God.” 

The “ walker” in the “way ” now seeks to feel himself ever in the very 
presence of God. His downsitting and his uprising, his sleeping and his 
waking, are with God’s presence felt in his heart. His soul has begun to 
return to its original likeness to God, he has by this means to reach com- 
munion with God. This can only be a gift of God, in answer to the per- 
sistent cry for it. The desire must be in the heart in all circumstances, 
while busy with the daily occupations, in the street, in the house, in the 
private chamber of contemplation. The exercises so far performed have 
given the dervish control over himself to some extent. He has now to 
seek a proper understanding of what God is. To this end he has changed 
the object of his daily “ inclination” te God; and his “ recitation” be- 
comes the phrase of the unity: “There is no God but God.” At the 
beginning of the course this phrase means to the Salik “there is none to 
worship save God.” Ata later period it means “there is no object to 
seek save God,” and finally it means to him, “there is none existent save 
God.” At this part of the course the Salik adds to his daily prayers the 
112th chapter of the Koran, which is in these words: “God is one God ; 
the eternal God ; He begetteth not, neither is He begotten, and there is 
not any one like unto Him.” 

In order to have a true sense of the unity of God the Salik must at the 
time of his “ inclination ” imagine himself to be writing the declaration 
of God’s unity on his person. With breath held in, lips firmly closed, and 
tongue turned back on his palate he must strive to write it (la ila il Allah) 
three times before he draws breath. At the writing of “la” he must 
think all, even himself, to be annihilated. At the word “ila” he thinks 
‘there is naught but God,’ and at the “il Allah” he feels ‘ but God is.’ 
Then in the release of his breath he says, “ Mohammed is the prophet of 
God.” Remembering that Mohammed is his means of access to God, 
and at the end the aspiration, he says in his heart, ‘I seek thee,O God, 
thy favor I desire.” This should continue through twenty-one breath- 
ings, and if the exercise fails to lead to any manifestation of God’s pres- 
ence, the man must try to repeat the phrase of unity as before seven times 
in each breath. Then if he is truly free from desires save for the pres- 
ence of God, he will suddenly find himself visible to his own closed eyes, 
entirely bathed in light from head to foot. 
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The Salik must now more completely banish the idea of pleasing him- 
self, must annihilate himself if possible. ‘ He has not two hearts that he 
may occupy one with the world while he occupies the other with God.” 
He must see to it that he cleanse his inner man from all sins, else all that 
he does in the way of religious exercises will only make his state worse 
than before. But if he turns his single heart to God, a window will be 
opened in his heart toward God, and through that window the sun of 
God’s grace will begin to flash its rays. (Reshihat, p. 148.) The Salik 
must avoid all quarrels or discussions with others, observing his regular 
religious duties with seruple, and reading books that will help him. Yet 
he must be careful to avoid letting his reading take the place of direct 
communion with God. If he does this, remarks Saad ed Din in the “ Reshi- 
hat,” (p. 149), he is a greater fool than the man at Bagdad who lived in 
the palace in constant converse with the king, but who, hearing that the 
people of Damascus had been much benefited by certain letters from the 
king, left the king’s presence and journeyed to Damascus for the sake of 
reading the letters. 

The Salik may now take up the exercise of contemplation (Merakebe). 
In the “contemplation” the Salik must kneel as in the “inclination ” 
with the face toward Mecca, and remain without motion or thought, 
leaving himself as though dead in the hands of his God, from one to three 
hours each day. While in this exercise, he will suddenly see that his 
words and his thoughts are from outside of himself, — that he is merely 
an interpreter for God. Then he will perceive that every sound which he 
hears is from God ; that the beasts and the birds and the trees and the 
rocks and the hills, down to the smallest atom of matter, are interpreters, 
speaking for God. But he must still keep fear in his heart and be faith- 
ful to his duties. And again, while, lost in love and desire, he is busy 
with his meditations, he will perceive by the grace of God that he himself 
is like a tree, moved only of God, and that he and all creatures are 
merely instruments in the hand of God. At another time it will be mani- 
fested to him that he is a mirror in which the character of God is re- 
flected, and again all created objects will be seen to him to be mirrors, 
reflecting each in its own color the attributes of God. And ashe goes on 
in his meditations with more earnestness and desire, and asking more 
spiritual aid from his perfect guide, there will come a time when he shall 
see himself seized as with a great earthquake, shaken to pieces, and burned 
to ashes. Self will be annihilated, and only God will be seen to be in the 
whole universe. Then he will hear voices saying to him, “‘ With thee I am 
well pleased. Thou hast worked well, and thou mayest rest from thy 
labors.” But the faithful Salik will cry, “ Have mercy, have mercy. Itis 
meet that thy servant while clothed in garments of flesh should ever serve 
thee.” And with more perfect attention and homage to God he will con- 
tinue his “ inclination,” his “ recitations,” and his “ contemplation ” with 
@ sincerity and perseverance beyond anything that he has before known. 
“ At last,” says the author of the “ Miftah ul Kuloub,” “ with a tenderness 
and a grace which no man can understand, the Almighty admits the 
Salik to the position of feeling, wherever he is and whatever he does, that 
he must cry out, “ Behold God, God is there.” His increasing love and 
earnestness and pure homage and uprightness of heart then make it pos- 
sible for God to show the man to himself as he is, in a vast plain of 
annihilation, without family, without goods, without good works, or 
obedience, or service, a bankrupt on the mercy of God. In bright sun- 
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shine all will seem to be annihilated in nature; there will be no rocks, no 
trees, no hills, no people, no friends, and even no self. For by the side 
of the revelation of the presence of God, all that is seems but as a breath, 
and even that comparison puts too high a value upon things created. 
When God is revealed, all else that is, is set aside as perishable and as 
nothing. 

Still the Salik presses on in his work, with new earnestness and ardent 
love, and new cravings for the spiritual aid of his perfect guide, until he 
can see himself as with God in all things. And therefore he is able to do 
anything. “It is an indescribable experience as if all that is were obe- 
dient to him, not for himself, but for God. And once more he hears the 
voice in his heart, this time from the glorious one himself, saying, “ I 
have given thee the knowledge of the ancients and of the moderns, go 
teach my servants, and bring them to me.” Then a garment of right- 
eousness is wrapped about him, and the law of Mohammed is placed like 
a crown on his forehead, and he has learned the secret of the verse of the 
Koran, “ All that is returns to its origin.” 

The Salik continues his work until to some few men it is given to reach 
in this life the experience of becoming swallowed up in the sense of God’s 
personal being. The drop is received in the ocean of God’s being. And 
yet he is not known to others to be in this state save from his works. As 
the writer of the “ Merakebe ” says, to show how entirely these experiences 
are of the inner life, “Joseph we sought in the land of Canaan, Joseph 
we found, but never Canaan.” A state cannot be told in words ; this gift 
of God is not to be told in words; to him who knows, the hints of which 
language is capable are sufficient.” 

This manifestation of God is the end of the Salik’s career. It is the 
end of the walk with God. But itis the a-b-c of the walk in God. For 
the Salik now becomes a man of God who takes all his thoughts and all 
his wishes from God alone, and truly walking in him; whatever he does 
or wherever he is, in the market or in the house, in company or alone, he 
is ever in the fullest communion with God, receiving new manifestations 
of his glory. And to the man of God who walks in God, there is no pos- 
sible end of progress. Were he by the favor of God to live a thousand 
years, and to have a manifestation of God’s glory at every breath, each 
such manifestation would be a new one. Of the knowledge of God there 
isnoend. Hence at this stage the man of God has but just commenced 
his growth. The “way ” has been completed, the Salik is in the garden 
of truth, but he has an eternity in which to taste its fruits, and to enjoy 
its flowers. 

These rhapsodies seem to refer to some state of mind that can be fully 
accounted for on the ground of strong appeals to the imagination through- 
out the strange course of training adopted for bringing a man to God. 
Yet that this is not all which some at least of the dervishes are led to 
know of God in spite of the manner of their effort to devote themselves to 
him, will, I think, appear from their writings. 

The idea that the near relation to God with constant turning of the 
thoughts to Him will finally give man miraculous powers belongs to all 
the dervish sects. The old dervish writers speak of it as a fact well 
known, but recommend moderation in using such powers lest they be 
misused. In the writings of Shems ed Din, theurgy is treated as a real 
danger to the seeker after God, as tending to produce self-conceit and 
self-deception. While warning his readers against the danger of coveting 
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miraculous powers, he adds by way of argument “ The Christian priests 
can do these same things, and every one knows that their Sheikh is Satan 
himself ; hence the possession of the powers to work miracles does not 
necessarily prove any special gift from God.” On the same subject, the 
Nakshibendi Sheikh Obeidullah of Kourdistan, whose flight from Con- 
stantinople to the Persian frontier was at the time supposed by many of 
the common people to have been accomplished in a single night, and in 
the disguise of a small green bird, and whose beard-trimmings are yet in 
demand as a local application in cases of infantile colic, said to me, “ The 
worst thing in the world is this belief in the acquirement of miraculous 
powers by nearness to God. If our Sheikhs can do miracles, why don’t 
they change bad men into good? If they can kill a demon in the bottom 
of a well, why don’t they kill the devil and done with it? Miracles, to be 
from God, must be of some value.” But if the dervishes are warned to 
avoid the idea of making the acquirement of such powers an object of 
their exercises, they are urged to seek by these exercises a change of the 
nature, that shall lead to control of the animal passions and to purity of 
life. The point insisted upon is the necessity of living for God alone, and 
of a reform of the sinful nature. Throughout the exercises the man is 
warned that he will need to have divine help to make his declaration of 
devotion honest. He is warned that he must have the help of a perfect 
guide, not only for moral support, and safe instruction, but for the sake of 
having a model to whom he can conform his own principles of life. He 
is to try to follow the life of Mohammed, but as this is perhaps too far 
away for him to understand, he is to take the life of his Pir, and try in 
all things to conform to it. And all the time he is to remember that the 
help of Mohammed as intercessor is his if he will ask it The “ Miftah ul 
Kuloub ” gives at this point a prayer which might almost be the prayer of 
a Christian adapted to this purpose: “I know that thou art the truth. 
Thou art all in the whole world, thou art the king of the two worlds 
(material and spiritual). Intercede, oh sent of God. Who finds thee 
finds God, who sees thee sees God. ‘Thou art the mine of truth, inter- 
cede, oh sent of God.” (Miftah ul Kuloub, p.14.) By seeking to gain 
the knowledge of God, by the aid of an intercessor with God, and by the 
copying the pure life of a perfect guide, the Salik is expected to reach 
the goal thus described by the Hoja ala ed Din, who lived near Bokhara 
about 1370, “the object is that the Salik shall put away, by his own 
choice, everything that is a hindrance in the way to God. ‘To accomplish 
this every bond to the earth must be set before the eyes. Those bonds 
which the Sadik finds that he is able to sever are not hindrances in the 
way to God, and they need not be attacked. But whatever one of these 
bonds is tied about the heart so that it cannot be cast off, that is a hin- 
drance to remove which measures must be taken.” (Reshihat, p. 97.) 
The same old teacher used to tell his disciples that their only hope of suc- 
cess lay in their knowing their sinfulness, and regarding their weakness 
and folly as a reason why God will give them his help, and then to take 
refuge in the mercy and grace of God. (Reshihat,p. 101.) It is a sur- 
prise to see the sense of sin in Moslem writings, but the idea is repeated 
again and again that the nearer the man comes to God the greater will be 
his sense of his own sinfulness, and the greater the terror of falling. 
When the Sadik has his first revelation of light, he will consider himself 
already almost a saint; but as he advances, he will learn how far he is 
from this point. Still he must press on, basing his hope of success upon 
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the principle that God is ever ready to hear the repentant sinner, and to 
show him the divine beauty in order to save him from the power of sin. 

In this same line of the sense of sinfulness is a prayer which I am 
told is used by the Kurds of Jevanrud, among whom the Nakshibendi 
doctrines have considerable vitality. These children of the ancient fire- 
worshipers are said to stand wherever they may be at the going down 
of the sun, and to say: “O Lord, this is the greatest of thy creatures, 
and now it passes from our sight. We know not if we shall ever see it 
again ; but untilit again comes to light the world, keep us safe from harm. 
Its light has fallen on my sin; O Lord, in mercy let my sin go from me 
as the sun goes to the depths of the sea. While life continues, as we see 
thy great sun from day to day, so let us see with every sun new mercies 
from thy hand.” 

This same feeling of unworthiness and of hope only in God is inter- 
esting in the writings of the Turkish poetess Sheref Hanum, an ardent 
Mussulman, evidently taught by some of the Mystics. One extract will 
suffice. 
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A PRAYER. 


“ Should’st thou not show me pity, Lord, 
Who then will gifts of grace afford ? 
My every state is known to thee ; 

Oh make thy grace a guide to me. 
My Lord, oh my Lord ! 





“ The portion of my life is pain, 
No day but brings me grief again ; 
In daily round of groans and tears, 
The soreness of my strait appears, 
My Lord, oh my Lord ! 


“Oh source of kindness and of love 
Who givest aid all hopes above ! 
*Mid grief and guilt although I grope, 
From Thee I'll ne’er cut off my hope. 
My Lord, oh my Lord ! 


“Thou, King of kings, dost know my need, 
Thy pardoning grace no bars can heed, 
Thou lov’st to help the helpless one 
And bidd’st his cries of fear be done. 

My Lord, oh my Lord ! 


“ Should’st thou refuse to still my fears 
Who else will stoop to dry my tears 
For I am guilty, guilty still, 

No other one has done so ill ; 
My Lord, oh my Lord ! 


“ The lost in torment stand aghast 
To see this rebel’s sin so vast. 
What wonder then that Sheref cries 
For mercy, mercy ere she dies. 
My Lord, oh my Lord !” 


But this state of feeling is not the natural feeling of man, according 
to the dervish ideas. With the Oriental love for minute classification, 
they have six stages of moral progress recorded in their philosophy. 
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The first condition of man is that of the imperious nature; it is one 
of complete deadness to God and to moral purity, “and the man who 
is in this state,” says Shems ed Din in the “ Merakebe ” (‘that is, most 
Moslems, and,” he is careful to add, “ all Christians”), “is unaware of any 
pleasure but the pleasure of the senses.” When the Salik has begun 
his work, he passes into the stage of “reproach,” or what we should 
call conviction of sin, a state where he is beginning to wish to control 
himself, but finds that he falls repeatedly into sin, and is terrified by the 
fact. In this stage his tears are like boiling water. When the man has 
reached the gardens of truth, he reaches the stage of divine control, 
where his animal nature is held in restraint by the power of God, but 
still rebels, and causes lapses that bring tears to his eyes, but these tears 
“are of the temperature of lukewarm water.” After the Salik has made 
more progress, the sight of God’s perfections brings him to the stage of 
submission, where the animal nature submits to be governed by the 
spiritual nature, only rarely trying, by diverse tricks, to overthrow the 
throne of its sovereignty. When it succeeds in such attempts, the man 
falls back only to the stage next below (that of divine control), and hence 
the tears which he sheds at his lapses are only “of the temperature of 
ordinary cold water.” Next the man reaches the stage where the animal 
nature is ready to serve the spiritual nature in content, and only makes 
occasional rebellions, when Satan makes some determined effort to destroy 
the man. The last stage of progress is moral perfection, which no man can 
reach by effort, but which four or five men in each century do reach by 
the special gift of God. The power which produces these changes of 
nature, according to the dervish theory, is the revelation of the perfection 
of God. “ Man’s will,” says Shems ed Din, “is like the star, which is 
extinguished when the sun rises. When man is granted the gift of union 
with God, his will is swallowed up in the manifestation of God’s glory. 
After such an experience the man again acts by his own free will, but it 
is no more the same as that which we mean when we speak of the free 
will of man; it is a new will that can never bear to be taking one step 
away from the favor of God.” 

-This change of nature, from sin to purity of life, is urged upon the 
reader with considerable force by this same writer. When he would call 
out the feeling that should drive man to God, he says: ‘ Remember that 
you are sick, that all your friends have given you up, and the only friend 
who is willing to stay by youisGod.” The horrible condition of the sin- 
ner, and the folly of regarding the effort to abandon sin as too great to be 
made, he sets forth by the likeness of a wretched outcast burning without 
and within with a leprosy, to whom comes a man with tidings that the king 
has set apart a palace expressly for him, and that he can be admitted to 
it as soon as he can submit his body to inspection, and show it to be free 
from the smallest pimple, and to whom this bringer of good tidings offers 
an ointment, composed of the four ingredients, fear of God, love of God, 
obedience to God, and patience in God, — an ointment warranted to cure, 
but which the wretched leper rejects because it burns a little when first 
applied. The folly of expecting God to disregard sin is set forth by the 
declaration that the man is making his heart a dung-hill, every day throw- 
ing into it things that he would not expect his best friend to look at with- 
out disgust, and which he nevertheless expects God to look at and give 
his blessing in spite of its filth. The uselessness of hoping to build up 
holiness without a change of heart is enforced by the illustration of a 
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man building a palace on a powder magazine. He gets his house done, 
and the magazine explodes and blows the whole to atoms. Again the man 
builds, and another explosion knocks the house to pieces as before. The 
only way to build that house is to first clean out the powder from under 
the foundations. But in man’s heart are any number of bags of powder : 
pride, malice, lust, envy, etc., and these will explode and destroy the 
fairest structure of good works unless to the last one they are carefully 
removed. To try to build a holy life by prayers and fastings while 
the heart is unchanged, is like trying to cure boils, due to bad blood, by 
wiping off the matter with the handkerchief. They may be dried, but 
they cannot be cured until some medicine that will correct the blood is 
used internally. 

The Sheikh goes into particularsof the method of curing the internal 
ills by the “ shortest cut.” He says, “ Make these four things the habit of 
your life: 1. Know yourself to be the lowest of God’s creatures, and act 
accordingly in your relations to others. 2. Put all your faults and your 
sins before your face, and wait upon God for forgiveness. 3. Hold your 
own impotence before you, that you may see the power of God. 4. Cry 
for mercy, cry with the cry of the man whose ship has sunk in the middle 
of the ocean and left him on a bare rock, with all help cut off and his 
business finished unless God takes pity on him. As that man clinging 
with both hands to that rock cries, so cry in every breath for the mercy 
of God. The way to form this habit of life,” says the Sheikh, “is to 
perform your ablutions, sit down in a quiet place on a prayer rug, and 
imagine your clay returned to its several elements, and you left face to 
face with your soul in the midst. Then say, O soul, long time have we 
been doing these many wrongs and sins. We have never once been 
ashamed of ourselves; we have never once thought of our sins, nor have 
we ever asked forgiveness. Come, now, let us this day make an agreement 
together before the Almighty. Let us acknowledge ourselves the lowest of 
his creatures, set our sins before our face, and taking our weakness in our 
hand, let us stand before the gate of mercy, and never cut off our hope 
from the tender mercy of God, letting the thing we most covet be God 
and his favor. Having made this agreement with your soul, be constant 
in holding to it, and may God give us all success. Amen.” 

As we read these books we cannot fail to be struck with indignation 
on seeing how fully the character of Christ is attributed to Mohammed; 
how Mohammed is made the perfect example for all men to follow, to be 
distantly imitated, but never copied, in actual fact; how he is made the 
mediator between man and God, the daily helper of his people, and how, 
in the visions of the prophet, the dervish sees him on a throne surrounded 
by saints and angels, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob at his feet, and all 
looking to him as the one to whom is given all power in heaven and in 
earth. As we read the lives of the Dervish Fathers we cannot fail to 
be filled with disgust at stories to match the wildest flights of fancy of 
the Christian hagiographers of the Middle Ages. We cannot keep up 
our interest when asked to wade through pages of minute details of a 
physical treatment for spiritual ills. The whole philosophy of this part 
of the system is from pagan sources. And yet with all this there is 
much to attract the heart of the Christian. I promised, on beginning 
this paper, to raise, and not solve, questions. On rising from these read- 
ings I confess that my mind is a reiterated interrogation point. The 
people who have written these books are Moslems. They believe in the 
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Koran as the revealed law of God, in Mohammed as the one prophet 
by whom in these days men are taught the truth, and they regard this 
belief, with observance of the worship, fasts, pilgrimage, alms-giving, and 
general system of morals prescribed by the Koran, as the essentials of 
salvation, and they are certain that the non-fultillment by any man of the 
whole Moslem law will subject the culprit to punishment in hell to the 
extent required by retributive justice. But between the doctrines held 
by these writers and those of the ordinary Moslem there is a marked 
difference. The ordinary Moslem regards religion as something mainly 
important as a means of escape from perdition, and as entirely distinct 
from character, the character of every man being fixed by the eternal 
decrees of God. He believes that the verbal profession of faith in God 
and in Mohammed as his prophet, will ultimately give any man access to 
Paradise, after he has by good works done in spite of the character 
which God has seen fit to give him, offset his sins, or after he has suf- 
fered in hell punishment in proportion to the amount of unrepented sin 
which is not balanced off by good works. 

These dervish writers, on the other hand, regard religion as the natural 
expression of homage and sincere love to God, and as of the greatest im- 
portance in opening the door of escape from the dominion of sin in this 
life. They seem to have some idea of the worthlessness of man’s highest 
merit in the sight of God, feeling that what will save the sincere servant 
of God is God’s mercy, in spite of sins that pollute the record of the 
purest life,’ and they believe that since man knows not the decrees of 
God, he must hopefully turn to God, with the expectation of a change of 
character by the divine grace.* 


1 See Merakebe. 

2 See Miftah ul Kuloub on Predestination, p. 59 seq. 

All the best writings of the Moslem mystics centre about the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The writers were men from Central Asia or East Persia, 
—from Balkh, Samarcand, Bokhara, and Khorassan. Now in.the fourteenth 
century Christian missions had already existed in Central Asia for a thousand 
years, with mission houses at Balkh and Samarcand. In the thirteenth century, 
under Jenghis Khan, Christians and Moslems alike were tolerated in those re- 
mote regions, on condition of their living together in peace. In fact, in Central 
Asia only has Islam ever been in close contact, on an equality, with a living 
Christianity. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, mysticism and the 
quietism to which some of the dervish theories bear so strong a resemblance 
were rife in the Christian church. As we find among the egregious follies of 
the dervishes the attitude and usages of the omphalo-psychoi of Mount Athos, 
with the Taboritic light which John Cantacuzene incorporated among the doc- 
trines of the Greek Church ; or when we see in some orders the license of the 
brethren of the free spirit, we would prefer to discover in such perversities 
signs of a reverse process of derivation. But when we find among some of 
the dervishes purer notions of spiritual piety, with desire for reform, and con- 
fidence that God will change the heart of him who seeks the change in humility 
and sincerity, we cannot avoid wishing to see here, at least, a heritage frem the 
Christians of Central Asia, among whom the dervish great men lived until 
Tamerlane wiped out Asiatic Christianity as with a sponge. This field is a 
— one for research. Perhaps it was not a mere coincidence that when 
Abd el Khalik, the Nakshibendi of Bokhara, was leaving as his dying injunc- 
tion to his disciples the words : “ Let your prayers be humble, your companions 
the poor, your house a house of worship, and your intimate friend the Almighty 
God,” at almost the same time the followers of Thomas & Kempis were placing 
on his tomb the words :— 


‘*Oh where is peace, for thou its paths hast trod ? 
In poverty, retirement, and with God.” 
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It is hardly needful to call attention to the advantage possessed by the 
Moslem who has faith to ask of God a change of his heart and its desires 
over the Moslem who, without such faith, sees no door of escape from 
the dominion of sin in this life. 

When Sheikh Obeidullah was in Constantinople I had a talk with him 
on the subject of the change of heart which God’s spirit can effect. He 
was fully as much astonished to learn that there are Christians who believe 
in the necessity of regeneration as I was to hear him say that he had seen 
repeated instances of it through the spirit of God working in the hearts 
of his own followers, the men having been turned from vice to purity 
and piety. Afterwards he remarked to one of his Moslem friends, refer- 
ring to this talk, and to his acquaintance with American missionaries in 
Persia: “'To say that these Americans are not the people of God’s guid- 
ance is to confess one’s self a fool. Yet if we believe the Koran, we must 
say that these people are unbelievers, or be unbelievers ourselves. For 
my part, 1 hold that in the sight of God an unbeliever of this sort and a 
Moslem are both one.” 

Now I do not wish to be understood as overestimating the importance 
of the emotions and aspirations set forth in these Nakshibendi writings. 
We all know how often, as we come into closer relations with these people, 
the whole mass of such religious expression becomes like a picture without 
real substance. Yet, in view of the strain of piety that seems to run 
through these dervish manuals, and in view of the unquestioned fact that 
there are isolated cases of Moslems taught by the dervishes who seem to 
be pure and godly men, I would ask : Is it disloyalty to Christ to believe 
that Moslems who throw scorn upon the Christian theology, but who go 
to God in the trembling faith that the giver of all good will not disappoint 
and break the hearts of those who seek Him in humble sincerity, is it 
disloyalty to Christ to believe that such men may find God when they 
seek Him, and that the searcher of hearts may acknowledge them as 
his own? 

Again, if there is a spiritual life outside of Christ in which God feeds 
the soul; if that life is built up under circumstances which fill the mind 
of the devotee with the bitterest contempt for all that is Christian; if 
the form of Islam which sich devotees follow is, and the only form of 
Christianity which they know is not, seen to yield fruit in spiritual piety ; 
if the whole mass of the people see and know this, have we any particle 
of hope of influencing the mass of Moslems to seek salvation in any other 
way than the one which they know to be effective; at least, is not that 
hope vain until a living and pure Christianity is aroused in the dead 
churches which surround them ? 

Once more, if any of these dervish systems do, or in times past have 
done, anything to turn the hearts of men to pure life and godly faith, 
may we, in seeking to show Moslems the better way of simple depen- 
dence on Christ, use the terminology or the literature of the Dervish 
Fathers for Christian purposes, and if so, how far may we do it? 

And, finally, since Asia, from time immemorial, has been moved by 
the tempting claim of the mystics to show the soul a way to the hidden 
things of God, shall we err, if, in seeking to show Christ to Asiatics, we 
sometimes begin by showing Him as the door to spiritual life on earth, as 
the one perfect guide whom they seek, and the revealer of the hidden 
mysteries of God, instead of beginning by preaching the doom of the 
sinner and the atoning sacrifice for sin ? 
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The existence of a single instance of apparently pure, spiritual, and 
godly piety in a Moslem convinces Moslems who see it of the divine 
mission of Mohammed. Hence the occurrence of one such case sug- 
gests to the Christian missionary many hard questions. These, however, 
will suffice for this time. For myself, I have not, as I said, passed beyond 
the stage of feeling the difficulty of giving satisfactory answers to such 
questions. The only positive position which I seem to be near to reach 
on this subject is the belief that the key to the door by which Christian- 
ity may enter the Moslem mind is lost not far from the habitation of 
the dervishes, somewhere in that rubbish heap which covers so many 
jewels of truth. 


Henry O. Dwight. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. 
VI. JAPAN (continued). 


In accordance with our general plan, of gathering notes of each society 
from the beginning of the preceding year, we go back to the “ Mission- 
ary Herald” for January, 1886, in which we find a note justifying the 
remark often made, that the Chinese and Japanese do everything in ex- 
actly the opposite way from us. “We learn that the First Church of 
Kioto, which had a pleasant edifice near the homes of its members where 
they were well accommodated, have just gone off three quarters of a 
mile and hired a building in a densely populated section, where they can 
better reach others with the gospel.” What a curious people, to care more 
for the spreading of the gospel than for their own ecclesiastical ease ! 
The “ Herald,” speaking of proposals made in Japan to send Buddhist 
missionaries into Christendom, well remarks: “ We do not expect to see 
many apostles of Buddhism in the United States, but were Japan to send 
them we have little doubt that her own temples would see more worship- 
ers, and that the national faith would not lose its hold so rapidly as is 
now the case. Would that all Christians throughout the world under- 
stood the truth that the best way to conserve their faith at home is to 
propagate it abroad.” In November, 1886, the “ Herald” says: 
“The Japan Missions have suffered greatly the past year for want of 
men to improve opportunities everywhere open for enlarged effort. For 
several years there has been no increase, but rather a falling off in the 
number of missionaries connected with the American Board. ... Yet 
three new churches were organized during the year ending April 1, mak- 
ing the total number 31, of which 26 are self-supporting. To these 
churches were added 866 new members on confession of faith, making 
an aggregate membership of 3,465. Their contributions for Christian ob- 
jects amounted to between nine and ten thousand dollars, Since April 
several other churches have been organized, bringing up the number to 
35 or more, and the church membership at this date is probably little 
short of 4,000.” 

— A letter from “a fellow-laborer,” describing a journey he had made 
to baptize a knot of converts gathered in by a converted noble of the 
illustrious and ancient house of Kusunoki, which in antiquity, if not in 
rank, rivals that of Savoy or Bavaria, says: “The trip was attended 
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with one of the pleasantest incidents of my residence in Japan. For 
the first time in my life I preached in a Buddhist temple, and at the in- 
vitation of the priest himself. I feared it was an impulsive action, the 
full meaning of which the priest did not understand, and I hesitated to 
do an act that might embarrass him and produce strife. But one of the 
Christians with me said, ‘I’ve already preached there once, and the 
priest knows what he’s about. He personally owns the greater part of 
the temple, and says that he is getting along in years and cares very lit- 
tle what people think; and if there’s anything better than what he has 
learned heretofore he wants to know it.’ So we rode to the village, took 
tea on the mats in a romantic parlor shaded with a Japanese maple that 
would have made an American nurseryman green with envy, and then 
we started for the Temple of the Three Monkeys. . . . The temple-hall 
was crowded, and the attention from first to last was excellent. . . 

Since then I have noticed that a native newspaper had in its column of 
news the statement that in front of a temple near Osaka was a great 
signboard, on which was written: ‘ Christianity y taught here.’ I will 
only add, in closing, that Buddhism in Japan is breaking down much 
faster than Christianity can take possession of the wrecks.” Mr. 
Atkinson, speaking of the revision of the treaties, says: “ America 
stands ready to turn over its citizens and their interests to the care and 
keeping of the Japanese, but neither England nor Germany has yet 
reached that frame of mind. Because of this friendly attitude of the 
United States American missionaries meet with a kindly reception by al- 
most all classes, and it is a string that can be pulled with good effect on 
such a crowd even as the one I met at Sakaide. The Apostle Paul did 
not hesitate to make use of his Roman citizenship on occasion, — and with 
good effect,—so I see no reason why we should not do the same with 
our American citizenship.” It appears that only one fourth of the 
professed Christians in Japan are females. As the membership increases 
this disparity decreases. The early notices of the Acts seem to agree 
with a similar assumption respecting the days next succeeding Pentecost. 
Dr. Davis thus describes a mountain parish: “ It is west of Kyoto 
fifteen miles, and consists of a rich alluvial plain ten miles long and half 
as wide, with a mountain district to the north, of equal extent. Eight 
years ago . .. there was not a Christian in it. Last Saturday a journey 
of four hours brought me to the house of the evangelist who works in this 
region, who gave up the mayoralty of his villave to become an evangelist 
and Bible-seller. I sat down to dinner with this brother in his humble 
home ; it consisted of boiled rice, boiled radishes, and boiled mountain 
potatoes.” He then speaks of a leading farmer, whose house is much 
more elaborately finished than Dr. Davis’s in Kyoto, and who, from the 
various tenant farmers of his twenty-five acres of land, receives about 
$500 a year, making him the richest man in his village. ‘“ Sabbath 
morning we went on three miles farther to the centre of the parish, 
where the church has put a little building, 15x30 feet, in the plainest 
style, without outside aid. The church now numbers fifty members; 
they have never had a pastor. . . . One branch of this church is still 
nine miles farther north among the mountains. There are twenty mem- 
bers, who have of their poverty already fitted up two churches, the first 
one being burned down by hostile Buddhists. Among these twenty 
Christians is one old woman who has been a paralytic for many years, 
and she is now not able to move at all, and yet she is happier in her 
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new-found love and hope than any millionaire. Seven were baptized and 
received.” The church at this time received a legacy from the mother 
of the evangelist, who divided her estate equally between it and her little 
granddaughter. Each moiety amounted to seventy cents. The Rev. 
Dwight W. Learned, of Kyoto, pleading for new men, says: “Some 
young men may perhaps have been deterred from coming to Japan by 
the thought that the missionary work there is so far advanced that soon 
there will be no more need of foreigners. This is quite a mistake. It 
is true that Christianity is rapidly advancing, and that the Japanese are 
able to take a prominent place in the work, but no one who comes out 
now, or for several years to come, need fear that he will be discarded 
with his life half spent, if he is the man for the place. It is safe to say 
that for many years to come there will be work enough here for all 
workers who can be obtained. . . . The missionary here reaches all 
classes of the people ...a people intensely patriotic, not ready to admit 
the rule of foreigners, but, in general, quick to learn, and easily influ- 
enced by sincere love. He addresses a people who, though not possess- 
ing great wealth, are not, in general, sunk in abject poverty, and who are 
ready to contribute to the support of Christian institutions. He addresses 
not a race of savages or barbarians who must be slowly and painfully 
elevated to civilization, but a high, intelligent race, and though he does 
not become a bishop over the flock, he has the better position of a fellow- 
elder and a fraternal helper and adviser. . . . No young man of Chris- 
tian ambition need desire a nobler or more satisfactory work than to 
have a share in the establishment of Christianity in Japan.” That there 
should be young men, eminently acceptable among the churches com- 
monly contributing to the Board, and heartily desirous to go out, who 
yet, for some reason or other, cannot find their way out does not seem 
to be a contingency contemplated by Mr. Learned. 

— Mr. Neesima speaks of having visited a sick old man, who had 
built a meeting-house and a primary schoolhouse for four hundred chil- 
dren, besides other gifts. ‘ He was very weak, and could hardly speak, 
but he told me what peace, what trust, what comfort he had in Christ. 
He is ready to go, and leaves no anxiety behind him, because his home 
friends are all Christians and living at peace one with another... . I 
closed our happy conversation with my parting prayer.” Mr. Atkin- 
son speaks of a physician who had hated Christianity with peculiar 
bitterness, but having witnessed the marriage rites of the Christians, 
illustrated in the wedding of a friend, was melted at once and has been 
baptized. 

— The Rev. James H. Pettee gives some geographical parallelisms, 
which help us to realize Japan better. The empire, with its 38,500,000 
people, has an area about equal to Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, and is 
about nineteen times the size of Massachusetts. It ranges from the lati- 
tude of Key West to that of Northern Newfoundland, and in longitude 
extends as far as from Boston to Denver. Of its 146,000 square miles 
one ninth is under cultivation. The Japanese, whom Mr. Pettee derives 
from Korea, “develop early and are short lived.” They are “ intelli- 
gent, polite, cheerful, cleanly, cautious, curious, imitative, kind-hearted, 
honorable, intensely patriotic, and fairly persevering. They incline to 
be fickle, deceptive, improvident, suspicious, and somewhat superstitious 
and sensual.” Since 1850 the foreign commerce of Japan has increased 
almost three hundred fold. Mr. Pettee, in a later communication, re- 
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marks, that out of 300 foreign missionaries in Japan 250 are American, 
and that so far as Japanese Protestantism has taken on any foreign type, 
it is decidedly American. Mr. Learned, in the April “ Herald,” 
writes from Kyoto: “ During the latter part of the Week of Prayer we 
were favored with a visit from Mr. George Miiller, the eminent pastor 
and philanthropist of England. He made two addresses to the students 
of the two schools in the college chapel, and his earnestness and straight- 
forward appeals, combined with the vigorous age of the old man, now in 
his eighty-second year, but with his natural force unabated, made a great 
impression and must do much good. In addition, we have had another 
stimulus in the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the college church. 
The Japanese are fond of such commemorations, and this one was a most 
pleasant and profitable one. The large chapel was filled, a striking con- 
trast to the time of the organization, when the little house in which Mr. 
Neesima then lived easily accommodated all the school and all the be- 
lievers in this city, and when we could not hold religious services except 
in private houses.”’ Mr. De Forest writes from Sendai, January 26: 
“The daily paper here has recently published two editorials upon Chris- 
tianity, after the style of Mr. Fukuzawa, urging all young men to press 
forward, be baptized, and become openly members of churches ; assert- 
ing, however, that real belief is unnecessary — ‘only become nominal 
Christians, and that’s enough.’ Our scholars, at least, know that no one 
can successfully play that game.” Mr. Atkinson, of Kobe, writes: 
“The attitude of the upper classes toward Christianity is increasingly 
friendly. I trust there may be an advance movement from that posi- 
tion.” The April “ Herald” says: “The Reformed Church in the 
United States has a vigorous work on the island of Kiushu.” The wife 
of the governor, having died suddenly, was, as usual, buried with Bud- 
dhist rites, held in a Buddhist temple. The governor, who speaks English 
fluently, earnestly requested Mr. Stout to make an address in English. 
“Mr. Stout, though wondering at the strange request, consented, and 
Sunday afternoon, in a Buddhist temple, in the midst of Buddhist funeral 
ceremonies, a Christian missionary addressed the audience, ending with 
a prayer to Jehovah God.” 

— The “ Missionary Herald” for May, under the title “The Call from 
Japan,” says: ‘ Within the last few months a remarkable interest in 
Christian education has been developed, wholly without . precedent in 
missionary history.” It appears that schools of all grades, vernacular 
and English, have ceased to satisfy the more thoughtful Japanese. ‘ The 
character formed in mission schools, under the influence of Christian 
teachers, is now seen to be of a higher type. . . . It is not secular educa- 
tion that is wanted, as that can be had of equal quality, and at far less 
expense, in government institutions. It is an education that elevates and 
purifies character that is wanted ; an education pervaded and controlled 
by Christian ideas. Men of high station and influence in their several 
communities, not known as Christians, nor specially interested personally 
in the gospel, are yet moving to secure such a Christian education for 
their sons and daughters. . . . The last mail reports a native banker 
giving ten thousand yen —the yen corresponds nearly to our silver dollar 
— for one of these schools.” 

— The Rev. Mr. Woodman, of the American Episcopal Church, writes 
in the “Spirit of Missions ” for January, 1886, from Fuchiu: “ Sunday 
evening, October 11, we had forty persons present at the preaching. 
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This is more than double the usual number. On Tuesday evening we 
were invited to a neighboring village to preach. Over fifty present. On 
Wednesday afternoon we were invited to preach in the house of one of 
the very best families in Fuchiu. We were astonished at the invitation. 
We accepted, and found over fifty of the most attentive listeners I have 
ever addressed. The native preacher and myself taught for three hours. 
The house is directly opposite a large temple, and the invitation to preach 
came, in spite of the protests of the priests. ‘The Buddhists are greatly 
exercised about our work. I was told that if the lady of the house we 
visited (her husband is dead) and one other person in the town should 
become Christians the town would be won for us.” The next time they 
had 100 hearers, the next again 178, — exactly reversing, Mr. Woodman 
remarks, the usual experience in a new place. Rev. T. S. Tyng 
writes, in the “Spirit of Missions” for February, 1886: “ At Kokawa 
the landlord of the hotel where we stayed got together some fifty of the 
principal men of the place to listen to our teaching. One of these in- 
formed us that they wanted to ‘taste’ the teaching and see what it was 
like before it spread among the common people. They seemed to like 
the taste, for a number of them have since endeavored quite zealously 
to help us in our work.” The Rev. John McKim writes: “On the 
first day of this month I went 150 miles down the coast to solemnize the 
marriage of my senior catechist, Tanaka Ukichi; his bride, who had been 
previously instructed by him, was baptized immediately before the mar- 
riage ceremony. About twenty persons were present, who expressed 
themselves delighted with the beauty and solemnity of the marriage 
service, so different from their own bacchanalian customs at such times.” 
This reminds us of the above-mentioned physician’s conversion by means 
of a wedding. Among the pagans Christian burial services, through 
the joy of hope which mingles with their mourning, and Christian mar- 
riages, through the chastened moderation which tempers their mirth, seem 
both to exert a quasi sacramental effect. Mr. McKim, who is in 
Osaka, says: “I have a lesson in 1 Corinthians every morning for 
eatechists and Bible-women, and every Thursday evening a class for 
instruction in the Prayer-Book. Last night twenty-three persons were 
present. Every Saturdzy night there is a general Bible-class. Last 
Saturday night the attendance was thirty-six. 

“T have what I consider a fine opening for new work, — a night-school, 
numbering more than eighty young men, all over twenty years of age. 
Medical and law students, school-teachers, etc., have asked me to teach 
them English for two hours two evenings in the week, with the privilege 
of teaching them the Bible afterward, and of preaching to them at the 
school every Sunday evening. I have asked the assistance of two of the 
English Church missionaries. If they consent to join in the work I 
shall do my best with it.” Writing April 9, 1886, Mr. McKim says: 
“T have had two Japanese funerals lately. One was of a paralyzed 
doctor, whom I baptized upon his bed about three months ago. Some 
would have considered the funeral very ‘ritualistic.’ The coffin was 
carried on a bier, borne by six men, for more than two miles through the 
city, and was preceded by a Japanese holding aloft a large wooden cross. 
About fifty physicians followed the bier, riding in jinrikshas. The pro- 
cession was a very long one. You can always tell the graves of Chris- 
tians in the Japanese cemetery, for they are all marked with crosses. 
Episcopal, Congregational, Presbyterian, Roman, and Greek, — all have 
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the cross for a headboard.” It appears, then, that in Japan Christians 
of all names are not afraid of the signum salutare, for the freer and 
more fearless use of which, especially where the cross is despised, we 
remember that an article of some years back, in the “ Congregationalist,” 
so eloquently pleaded. 

— Another instance of the queer Japanese contrariety to the ways of 
the enlightened Occident, quoted by the “Spirit of Missions,” from 
Charles Lanman: “ A church which some of these poor people attended 
was under the special patronage of a rich Japanese lady, who stipulated 
that all the women who made their appearance there should come dressed 
in cotton clothes, so that the poor might not be mortified by being seated 
with the rich in their gay attire, — the result of this mandate having been 
to convene large and greatly interested assemblies, And thus it is that 
the derided heathen exemplify their devotion to the Christian religion ! ” 
The “ Spirit of Missions ” for August, 1886, says : “‘ The Rev. Henry 
D. Page, who, with his other work, has for some time past been teaching 
in one of the high schools of Tokio, has recently begun to teach in another 
and larger school, where the promise of leading his pupils to Christ is 
greater. The school in which he is now at work was founded and is 
patronized by a Japanese nobleman, who, while not himself a believer in 
the Christian religion, desires that the students of his school should know 
what Christianity is. About 350 heathen scholars attend the school, and 
they are of a greater age than the pupils of most of the high schools of 
Tokio. Mr. Page was invited to teach Christian moral philosophy in 
the school, and every facility for teaching the Christian religion itself is 
given to him, such as the use of the lecture-rooms, out of recitation hours, 
for church services, and the right to free publication among the students 
of the hours for Christian or other public instruction.” Mr. John H. 
Molineux writes from Tokio: “One of the most encouraging features of 
mission work here is that people are everywhere asking for Christian 
teaching, providing houses for preaching, and everywhere the missionary 
goes he is well received. A spirit of unity pervades all bodies of mis- 
sionaries, and it is recognized that the one thing needful is unity.” 
Mr. Woodman writes, April 20, respecting the Fuchiu lady several times 
mentioned : “Some time ago I wrote to you that it was said that if this 
lady and one other person in Fuchiu should become Christians the town 
would be won for Christianity. Praised be God! She has become a 
Christian. On Sunday, May 2 (D. V.), I am to have the unspeakable 
privilege of receiving her into the church by holy baptism. She is my 
first female convert. I have baptized fourteen men, but no woman as 
yet in the country. This lady’s aged mother is almost ready to follow 

er daughter. Other women, wives of the men whom I have baptized, 
hope to receive baptism next fall. So the good work goes on. 

“The Fuchiu lady has met with a great deal of opposition from her 
male relatives, but God gave her grace to stand firm. You cannot un- 
derstand her difficulties as we can. In Japan every woman is subject to 
some man, — father, husband, or older brother; but here is a widow, with 
three children dependent upon her, who dares to brave all the opposition 
her male relatives try to put in her way. I have learned that they have 
even threatened to take her nice house away from her if she would not 
forsake the ‘Christian way.’ She refused to do so, no matter whether she 
had a house or not. God will surely reward her.” An article quoted 
in the “Spirit of Missions” says that in Japan, while woman “ enjoys 
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many liberties and advantages of education,” and “is not kept in igno- 
rance to the same extent as in India or China,” still “the husband is 
compared to heaven, the wife to the dirt under his feet. The husband is 
the day, the wife the night. A woman may have every beauty, grace, 
and virtue; still she is lower than the lowest man.”’ Yet there have been 
nine female Mikados. The three Episcopalian societies in Japan, 
two English and one American, namely, the Protestant Episcopal Board, 
the Church Missionary Society, and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, have succeeded in forming a native church, which is to be 
called ‘ Nippon sei Ko-kwai,” “Church of Japan,” a title doubtless sat- 
isfactory to themselves, but hardly likely to be agreeable to their fellow- 
Christians. The “ Spirit of Missions” for April, 1887, has some wise 
remarks by a missionary: “Some years ago at a missionary conference 
of theological students the writer heard a young speaker say, ‘ the age 
of romance in missions has passed ;’ some weeks ago a seminary pro- 
fessor of wide reputation and profound scholarship observed, in a conver- 
sation about missions, that he supposed something romantic must enter 
into the make-up of a foreign missionary. Tested by actual experience, 
the matter seems to stand thus: the romance of missions is an article of 
home manufacture, and the supply usually carried abroad is soon and 
completely exhausted in the foreign field. Yet it seems hard for people 
to understand how, in places where it is day when it is night here, the 
usual economy of every-day life is not likewise turned upside down, and 
that in so curious a place (judging by names) as Tsukiji dishes have to 
be washed just as in the old cross-roads heard of all our life. . . . How 
did you happen to go as a missionary? is one of the questions which 
open the subject. One fellow-passenger on board the steamship for 
the three weeks required to cross the Pacific was a young Russian 
officer. A love affair, detected by his father, had ended in Siberia, and 
then was to be further stifled by China, whither he had been sent by his 
government. Some common chord seemed struck between us, and after 
some days and much watching, he broke out with ‘ What did you do for 
to be sent away from home?’ Once arrived in Japan, you find some of 
our fellow-countrymen resident there ready with a reason: ‘ Oh, these 
missionaries could not get a place at home, or they knew they could have 
an easy time of it here.’ You know we have not found the reason yet; 
but let me say that as there is no happier life than the missionary’s if the 
motive be right, so there is no life more miserable if entered upon for the 
romance of the thing, to see the world, or any other than the one true 
motive. Go ask the man in Christ what brought him to Him; ask the 
minister how he was called to his sacred office, or yet him who waited on 
God for guidance how it came, and you will understand that in divers 
manners, in these latter days, God sends the message to one and another: 
‘I will send thee far hence to the Gentiles,’ and so they are sent. 

“. . . How do you live? Oh, what a stumbling-block this has been. 
The home romance makes us live one way, and a very different one from 
the way in which we do live, and so the romance and the missionaries 
suffer accordingly. Good people come out to the East, and seeing mission- 
aries living in houses, with all the outward forms and semblances of ordi- 
nary life at home, say, ‘ Are these the missionaries we have heard about ? 
How strange ! why, we thought they — thought they’— Well, they are 
unable to say what they thought, only that everything was very different. 
If they would stop and think a moment, they would remember that no 
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one had ever denied the way in which the missionaries lived, or given any 
other impression ; but Englishmen will come to New Yor to hunt buffalo, 
and people will come to Japan to hunt for missionaries who live under 
trees and wander about in goatskins. The best answer to this question 
is that we live just as we do at home. Our houses are about the same. 
Those built by our mission are very good. Our clothing is the same, and 
purchased in the same way. Our tables are abundantly supplied by an 
excellent market, in which pheasants are as cheap as beefsteak, and fish 
and fowl abound. Much pleasant society, too, exists among English and 
Americans in Japan, and of course among the many missionaries. . . . 
Tastes and preferences vary, as at home. One man thinks himself well 
off in Japan with certainty of income and many privileges; to an- 
other the brightest hue of a foreign sky cannot vie with the sombrest 
shadow of his native horizon; nothing can take the place of friends, and 
great is the trial to know that a pastor to these people in every sense he 
ean never be. He never can enter into their homes and lives as he 
would into those of an American congregation; to them he is ever, 
though respected and esteemed, an alien. So much for the likes and dis- 
likes of the man; the minister must like his work. If it be not to him 
a constant joy, yet the note of duty must fall welcome on his ear. To 
name Christ where He has not been named, to endure failure and 
heathen malice, to see the light breaking in the darkness and with success 
to decrease himself as Christ increases, and to give up the ingathering to 
men called of God from their own race, is fullest, deepest happiness. 
Our liking the people, climate, the life, may vary with our several tem- 
peraments, but our liking the work must be part of the work itself.” —— 
Mr. McKim reports that the number of communicants connected with 
the two English and one American Episcopal societies has in seven years 
increased more than twenty-fold. The missionary work in Korea is 
so closely connected, like the country, with both China and Japan, that 
in its present incipiency it comes in very well as an appendix of either. 
We find it mentioned in the “ Baptist Magazine” for April, 1886, that a 
colporteur who had labored two years at Seoul, the capital, had seventy 
applicants for baptism ; in one direction from it, over twenty ; in another, 
eighteen. As is natural, these seem to be all men. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society had just taken measures to establish a thoroughly Chi- 
nese mission in Korea. Mr. Ah Hok, a wealthy Chinese Christian, 
contributed $1,000, and his personal presence to set it in motion. 
The Rev. E. H. Jones, of the Baptist Mission in Sendai, Japan, writes of 
the climate : ‘‘ These houses, which resemble the playhouses of our yoxth, 
are one of the things which indicate the butterfly kind of life this people 
has been living. They live for the warm summer days,” —like the 
Italians, — “and bear the shivers of winter with a patience which might 
have been spent in a better cause. Japanese houses are not adapted to 
cold winters, nor to people lately from the comférts of civilized life. ... 
Yet the winter was pleasant. The sky was bright nearly the whole 
time, and the air was clear and bracing. The evergreens, for which 
Japan is justly celebrated, made the muddy old town really beautiful. 
The camellia, with its thick, glossy, dark green leaves, glistened at you 
over every wall. The cryptomeria,—a magnificent variety of our own 
cedar, — with its abundant foliage and its tall, straight trunk, proudly 
held up its shapely head by every house. Then the pines! no Japanese 
landscape would be perfect without its pines. You have seen them— 
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stretching weird, misshapen arms over the straw thatch cottage, or by a 
roadside resting-stone, or leaning over a cliff as if before it took its last 
leap it flung up its arms in terror. Well, such trees are not only in pie- 
tures; you see them everywhere. I called them misshapen, — rather 
say shapen, for they are very carefully trained. You find there is a 
peculiar beauty in their fantastic shapes, that it takes a little familiarity 
with Japanese art to appreciate. So altogether we had a happy, com- 
paratively comfortable, and positively beautiful winter.” The Rev. 
H. H. Rhees speaks of one among doubtless many Japanese localities, on 
which the growing interest in Christianity has as yet-made no impres- 
sion. ‘ We have felt that it was wise to abandon Ikeda, for the reason 
that, though the people did not oppose, they were supremely indifferent 
to Christianity. The audiences were always good, but the same persons 
did not seem to hear twice.” At the last year’s meeting of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, the Committee on Missions in Japan 
presented a report, of which the last paragraph is as follows: “Of the 
claims of Japan upon American Baptists, as compared with the claims of 
the other nations where our missions exist, your committee do not care 
to express a judgment. It is, however, clear to them that, were all our 
present efforts expended upon that one field, there would be ample op- 
portunity for it, with a chance for indefinite increase. We can, there- 
fore, recommend that the work in Japan be pressed with all the vigor 
consistent with the claims of our other fields.” The Baptist Mission 
reports one important accession, in the person of a judge. But as he 
was already a baptized Protestant Christian, the gain to the Baptists 
was a loss somewhere else. In the report from Japan we find this: 
“The very fact that a large number have been excluded from the Yo- 
kohama church, not through malice or envy, but through love of a holy 
church, is an evidence of vital piety somewhere.” The “ Magazine” 
remarks, that ‘‘ notwithstanding all the cholera epidemic in Osaka, Kyoto, 
and Kobe, not one Christian has ever yet been known to fall a victim to 
the disease. Inquiry elicits the same statement with regard to Yoko- 
hama. So powerful is the effect of this knowledge upon the native mind 
that one native pastor, in the beginning of the epidemic in this region, 
said in his sermon one Sunday morning that all those who were Chris- 
tians need have no fear of cholera, because no Christian would take it! 
When asked why Christians do not have cholera, one reason given is 
that they do not drink either domestic or foreign wines.” Roman Cath- 
olic and Greek Christians are probably not to be understood as included 
in this exemption, as they are usually less abstinent from wines and 
spirits. We find in the “ Magazine ” the following narrative, quoted 
from elsewhere, respecting a lady living in Japan, who had gone into a 
shop to buy cakes: “ While waiting for the cakes, she saw that the walls 
were papered with leaves from the Bible. This was so strange that she 
asked the old woman about it; and she told the lady that one day, pass- 
ing by a book-shop, she saw a pile of papers thrown by as worthless. As 
her shop needed papering, she thought this was just the thing, and took 
some of it home and pasted it up over her walls. One evening her 
grandson came in, and began reading aloud from the paper on the wall. 
The old woman was so interested in what she heard, that she listened 
eagerly, and got all who would to read it to her. One day a young man 
came who asked whether she understood it, and whether she was a Chris- 
tian. She told him how much she enjoyed hearing it, but she did not 
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understand it much; so he promised to take her to church the next 
day. After this she attended regularly, and became an earnest Chris- 
tian.” The Rev. A. B. Hutchinson, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, writes from Nagasaki, in the “ Intelligencer ” of September, 1886, 
under date of December 28, 1885: “ When I compare former experi- 
ence in China with the present, here, I am amazed to find that in 
the two years, during which I have been left practically alone in Kiu- 
shiu, I have been able, with every satisfaction as to the individual cases, 
to baptize more people than during seven years of similar solitary work 
there. In part, this indicates a greater readiness to receive the gospel 
amongst the Japanese than amongst the southern Chinese ; but this alone 
will not account for the great difference. I am rather inclined to at- 
tribute it to the fact of our having three energetic workers, well estab- 
lished in central out-stations, from which they have diligently itinerated, 
evangelizing the surrounding districts. Could we but increase the num- 
ber of such out-stations in the immediate future, I am confident that we 
should, by God’s blessing, reap yet larger results. A spirit of inquiry 
is spreading on every side; requests are frequent for preachers and for 
preaching; the number of listeners in the large towns is trebled ; dis- 
turbance and violence have given way to quiet and orderly attention. 
The present is emphatically the time for increased evangelistic effort ; it 
only remains for our friends to enable us to take advantage in Kiu-shiu 
of this day of opportunity.” 

— The Rev. G. H. Pole, of Osaka, gives an account of the great flood 
of July, 1885, the greatest ever known there. The waters, which re- 
mained on parts of the lower plains for two months, reached in some 
places the depth of twenty feet, and although less than a hundred were 
drowned, besides several scores driven insane by fright, yet ‘thirteen 
whole villages (to say nothing of hundreds of portions) in the neighbor- 
hood of the city were so completely washed away that no vestige remains 
of them. The entire contents of the lower story of tens of thousands 
of houses were irrecoverably carried away, and during the period of the 
flood (and for a long time after, in the large majority of instances) about 
80,000 persons of all ranks and classes were rendered homeless and 
thrown upon the authorities for support and shelter, having lost all but 
their lives.” The calamity, Mr. Pole says, “ has called forth an unprece- 
dented exercise of benevolence on the part of all classes, ranks, and re- 
ligions. Foreigners and natives, Christians and Buddhists, Shintoists, 
etc., Theists and Atheists, have vied with each other in pouring in large 
sums to the government authorities (whose impartiality and strict honesty 
and justice in applying every sen to the sole purpose of relieving only 
the real cases of distress are above all suspicion) for use in alleviating 
the dire effects of the calamity.” It seems that in all $25,000,000 were 
subscribed, of which those devoted to Osaka formed the centre. The 
effort, Mr. Pole remarks, “has further drawn natives and foreigners 
nearer together in mutual sympathy and esteem, and will have unques- 
tionably a strong tendency to break down the feeling of prejudice against 
foreigners, which, though not very marked, still has lurked for many 
years in the minds of a large number of natives. It has also opened up 
channels of Christian work in the country districts around which the 
Christian churches in the city have taken advantage of, and it is not im- 
probable that many will bless God that this calamity has been the means 
in his hand of leading them to everlasting salvation.” 
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— Mr. Pole remarks that the way in which the Japanese have met this 
calamity shows them to have qualities which may well make them one 
of the noblest nations in the world. It shows also, he says, “ that al- 
though the government does exercise a very strong paternal authority 
over its subjects, yet it does not in the least shirk the consequent respon- 
sibilities of that relationship, but is prepared to do all in its power to 
protect and provide for its ‘children.’” He remarks farther — an im- 
portant testimony from an Englishman, whose government thus far hesi- 
tates to stand with ours on this question — that “it has taught many 
that the idea that foreigners cannot trust their interests in the hands of 
the Japanese Government is groundless, and that, on the contrary, the 
authorities, while careful not to neglect the interests of their own people, 
take a pride and pleasure in doing all they can to assist and meet the 
legitimate requirements of those who come from foreign lands and whom 
they desire at all times to recognize as their guests.” 

— The “ Missionary Herald ” for 1886 gives the number of Japanese 
adherents to the Roman Catholic Church as 30,000; to the Russo-Greek 
Church as 10,000 ; and the baptized members of the Protestant churches 
as something over 11,000. Of the Protestant missionary laborers, 91 
are Presbyterian, 65 Methodist, 48 Congregational, 50 Episcopalian, 24 
Baptist, and 3 unclassified. In all 281; 109 males, 169 females, omit- 
ting the three unclassified ones, whose sex is not given. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
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Ataic HIEROGLYPHS AND Hittite Inscriptions. By CiaupE CONDER, 
R. E. With Illustrations. Published for the Committee of “The Palestine 
Exploration Fund.” Crown 8vo, pp. xii, 247. New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford. $1.50. 


If Captain Conder has solved the Hittite puzzle he has done what has 
balked the best linguists of the world. But there must be a beginning, 
and, remembering what young Captain Henry C. Rawlinson did, we are 
willing to look favorably on this venture of his military successor in a 
similar investigation. 

But the chances against Captain Conder are many. There are only 
half a dozen or so Hittite inscriptions known, besides a few useless frag- 
ments. There is just one bilingual, on a silver boss about the size of 
the head of a cane, with the words in Assyrian, “Tarrikdimme, King of 
Erme,” but otherwise read “ Tarqudimme [Tarkondemus], King of the 
City of Waters.” The Hittite inscription contains six hieroglyphic char- 
acters, and how to distribute them to match the Assyrian inscription no 
two scholars can agree. It is little else than guess-work. Then the lan- 
guage is almost certainly neither Shemitic nor Aryan, but agglutinative, 
which vastly increases the difficulty of getting help out of parallel lan- 
guages and identical roots. Accomplished professional linguists have 
recognized the difficulties, having made some guesses as to what this 
and that one among the hundred odd hieroglyphics mean, but have been 
extremely modest as to their results. 

Captain Conder’s work in Palestine has given him a special interest in 
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the Hittites, and he discovered the site of their capital, Kadesh, on the 
Orontes ; and until lately the geographical questions have chiefly at- 
tracted his attention. But the progress he seems to have made within 
three months is surprising. On the 7th of February in this year he got 
his first clew to the translations. Nineteen days after, February 26th, 
his discovery, with a number of translations, was announced in the Lon- 
don “ Times”; and less than three months after, his book, with full de- 
fense of his method and translation of all the inscriptions, was published. 
Such haste, not to say recklessness, could go only with the greatest con- 
fidence. 

Captain Conder bases his work on two postulates, of which the first is 
probably correct, that the Cypriote syllabary is derived from the Hittite 
hicroglyphs. Everybody has assumed this as probable, and as giving the 
most hopeful clew. It is on this that Sayce and Deecke have rested. If 
the same character appears in both it is assumed that the value is the same. 
But Sayce remembers that similarity of shape may be deceptive, and he 
attempts to check the results by other means. Captain Conder, however, 
accepts the values of the Cypriote without question, only asking what 
known Cypriote character looks most like the unknown Hittite. 

Captain Conder’s second postulate is that the Hittite language was 
Akkadian, the language of the early inhabitants of Babylonia. Professor 
Sayce had concluded that a double triangle on the Tarkondemus boss 
meant country. To Captain Conder, who had already compared this sign 
with an Egyptian sign for country, and had given it the value mi from 
the Cypriote, it occurred on that memorable 7th of February “ that the 
sound mi was very close to the sound me, or ma, which in the Akkadian, 
and in the Protomedic, represents the word for ‘country.’” Here was his 
clew. The language of the Hittite inscriptions was Akkadian, or Proto- 
medic. “In a few days” he found himself in possession of twenty-one 
words whose sound he had got from the Cypriote, and whose meaning he 
had got from the Akkadian; and he was mathematically convinced he 
was right, — mathematics being an engineer’s forte, — for here were sixty- 
three things that all agreed to one conclusion, namely, the form, sound, 
and meaning, three categories in each of the twenty-one cases ; and the 
chances against accident were 39,710 to 1. It did not occur to him that 
after he had selected the agreeing Hittite and Cypriote forms he had abso- 
lutely assumed that their sounds were the same, and then assumed again 
some corresponding meaning from the Akkadian, and that so the agree- 
ments could not help but exist, as he had made them himself. A very 
different mathematical formula would be necessary to get the chances of 
error. 

Besides, his assumption and his facts were all wrong. Me or ma, 
which was his first identification, is not Akkadian or Protomedic for 
country. The word in Akkadian is mata or mada. Protomedic and 
Akkadian are not allied, so far as we know, but very unlike. Akkadian 
and Sumerian are not, as he says, very unlike, but very similar. To as- 
sume that the language of the Akkadians in Southern Mesopotamia from 
4000 to 2000 8. c. was the same as that of the inhabitants of Northern 
Syria and Cilicia from 1500 to 500 B. c. is nothing less than monstrous. 
Captain Conder’s method would just as easily translate the Hittite in- 
scriptions by the Himyaritic, the Japanese, the Peruvian, the Maya, or 
the English. His basis being all pure assumption, it is of no use to at- 
tempt to criticise his comparisons and translations in detail, and all that 
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is required further is to mention a number of his miscellaneous errors, 
which will suffice to show how little confidence can be put in his results. 
On page 2 there are said to be five inscribed stones from Hamath. 
There are only four. The two longest inscriptions are on the same stone. 
The “ Weeping Niobe,” page 4, is not “a bas-relief.” That Hittite in- 
scriptions ‘‘ may be expected in Persia, Media, and the Caucasus” (page 
6), is utterly without evidence beyond the author’s assertion that these 
hieroglyphs had their origin in the Altaic region. There has been but 
one, and not a number of “subsequent editions” (page 10) of Dr. 
Wright’s “ Empire of the Hittites.” Dr. Deecke’s name (page 16 et pas- 
sim) is always wrongly given “ Deeke.” Dr. Deecke’s “ discovery” (page 
16) of the connection between the Cypriote and the Assyrian characters 
is accepted, although no scholars now admit it. If sar means chief in 
Akkadian (page 16), it does equally in Shemitie languages. The Akka- 
dian for scepter is not pa (page 18), but gisdar, and so Captain Conder’s 
second identification fails. Ko is not the Protomedic word for king (page 
19), but anin, and so his third fails. The first character on the boss he 
connects with the Akkadian dar for deer (page 21). But the character 
is not a deer’s head but a goat’s. On page 22 the author advances the 
idea, a pure speculation, that the Egyptian and the Hittite hieroglyphs, 
with those from which the Assyrian, the cuneiform, and the Chinese writ- 
ing were derived, had a common source, and that we can at times discover 
the resemblance between the Hittite, or ‘ Altaic,” as he calls it, and the 
oldest linear Babylonian. That the Cypriote form for pi comes from the 
shape of the ear (page 23) is very doubtful, and that “the oldest Baby- 
lonian cuneiform emblem for pi is also a sketch of the ear” we find no 
proof given for ; and we notice that the latest authority, Amiaud (“ Ta- 
bleau Comparé”’), says nothing of it. The “packets” of Hittite char- 
acters he finds on the inscriptions (page 32) exist only in imagination. It 
is not true that there is in Akkadian “no real distinction between / and 
r.” The assertion that “the late introduction of vowel points in Hebrew 
and other Asiatic written languages ” shows that their vowel sounds were 
indefinite and obscure is not true, and contradicts what he says elsewhere, 
that an inflecting language is not adapted to a hieroglyphic syllabary. 
To say (page 34) that the same character may be read ar, al, ra, or la, 
is arbitrary in the extreme. On page 37 Captain Conder begins the dis- 
cussions of his identifications, for none of which sounds any argument is 
given. Mo is,“ clearly” the Akkadian mu ; zu “seems clearly ” to be 
the Akkadian zu ; ka is “apparently ” the Akkadian ku ; ti “seems to 
be” the Akkadian ¢a ; another character “ may be compared, perhaps ;” 
another “ perhaps resembles ;” another “seems to mean;” another “I 
take to mean ;” another, “I believe to represent ; ” and out of such a suc- 
cession of guesses is built the castle in the clouds. Four strokes, he says 
(page 49), mean multitude, and becomes the sign of the plural, because 
it recalls the period when the savage could count only three, and any 
more was a multitude ; and so he compares it with the cuneiform plural 
sign, a wedge with four small strokes following. But the older cuneiform 
had three strokes, not four. There is not the slightest reason to believe 
that the vase on the cylinder of Naram-sin (page 60) is an emblem of 
the god Aa. The cross, he says (page 65), “I believe to mean Jless,” 
the reason being that an old Assyrian king is figured with “a cross hung 
round the neck as a beneficial emblem.” Then four other objects mean 
bless, for that king has five different objects on his neck. The cuneiform 
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character given (page 69) as the sign for heaven is unknown to Assyriolo- 
gists. A Babylonian cylinder is said (page 82) to represent a god “ sitting 
on a throne in the sea,” and holding a serpent in his hands. There is no 
sea represented on that cylinder, and no serpent, only a stream of water. 
It is asserted (page 82) that the chief emblem of the god Hea was “ the 
great ship, or ark, which seems to be represented on one of the so-called 
Hittite seals, and on many others still called Akkadian or Assyrian.” 
Here is one of the hundreds of cases where references are omitted, so that 
it is not easy to find what is referred to. But we venture to say that 
no known Hittite seal has “a ship, or ark” on it; and the Akkadian ones 
with boats, so far from being numerous, are very few, only three being 
known (Lajard, “ Mithra,” L, 8; Menant, “ La Haye,” No. 19; “ Bab. 
and Or. Record,” i. p. 57; besides two very indistinct ones, Le Clercq, 
“ Catalogue,” Nos. 7,8). The statement about the ship of Hea is prob- 
ably taken from Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic,” page 160, and is of the 
most doubtful authority, especially as the boat also belonged to the moon 
god, Sin (ibid. p. 139). On page 82 it is said that the oval means tam, 
the sun, and that in the later Hittite inscriptions it becomes a lozenge ; 
also that the oldest cuneiform character for the sun is a lozenge, “ derived 
clearly from the Altaic hieroglyph.” That is, the Akkadian, whose straight- 
edged stylus could not impress a curve on clay, derived the rhomb-shaped 
character for the sun, as early as 3000 or 4000 B. c., from the Hittite 
thomb which was developed on the Babylonian bowl as late as 600 B. c.! 
“ Lajarde,” page 83, should be Lajard. We are told (page 86) that 
Tartak mentioned 2 Kings xvii. 31, was the Akkadian god Tartak. But 
Lenormant, from whom this is doubtless taken (“ Magic,” page 110), 
gave up the reading in a later edition. The old cuneiform character for 
An, god, the author (page 104) takes to be the same as a Hittite figure, 
a bisected circle with included concentric semicircles and not originally 
a star. But we happen to have the star form on the oldest of all monu- 
ments, the Vulture Column, The oldest Vulture Column form for gal, 
great, is also unlike that given (page 104), and much less like his “‘ Altaic” 
figure. The same is true of the character for fire, bi/-gi (page 105), where 
we have an admirable example of most baseless guessing. But this we 
may say of the whole chapters on the cuneiform and the Egyptian con- 
nections. On page 118 M. Dieulafoy is said to have found black men 
figured at Tel Loh. He never was at Tel Loh; it was another French- 
man, De Sarzec, that was there; while M. Dieulafoy found his black 
men at Susa. There is no evidence that “cush in Semitic language 
means dark” (page 119). The assertion that the Hamath and Carche- 
mish stones “are the oldest monuments yet found in Asia” (page 157) 
is almost absurd, when we have the monuments of Sargon I., to whom 
Nabonidus gives a date not less than 3800 B. c., and those of Gudea 
which are still older. 

Many other illustrations could be given of Captain Conder’s ingenious 
speculations and misapprehensions. It appears to us that he has only 
thrown a dust over the subject, and has really added nothing of value. 
His translations on the face of them are improbable, and are utterly 
worthless, as worthless as those of our Toronto scholar who translated 
the Hamath inscriptions by the Maya, or as those of the English scholar 
who translated them by the Peruvian. Because in other legitimate 
fields Captain Conder has done some good work we regret to see him sink 
to their level. His present work must take its place, with theirs, in the 
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Babylonian underworld limbo of all the monstrous and composite forms 
of primeval chaos that had their day before the good demiurge Bel 
Merodach appeared to slay the dragons. 
Wm. Hayes Ward. 
New York. 


Danret I.-VI. An Exposition of the Historical Portion of the Writings of 
the Prophet Daniel. By the Very Rev. R. Payne Smirtu, D. D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo, pp. viii, 335. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1887. $2.00. 

This is a volume of expository essays on the first six chapters of the 
book of Daniel. Originally written for the “ Homiletic Magazine,” they 
“were written rather with a view to edification, and in the hope of 
drawing from the narrative lessons for our own conduct and guidance in 
the Christian life.” In accord with this purpose no emphasis is given to 
questions of criticism and apologetics. ‘Great originality or research” 
is disclaimed, as is also any “ attempt more than to give a passing glance 
at some of the difficulties suggested in modern times with regard to a 
book so marvelous in its contents.” The reader will here learn that 
such difficulties have been raised, but he will gain very little information 
as to their nature or cause. The work is homiletic rather than exegeti- 
cal, hence the authenticity of these chapters is not discussed. Such dis- 
cussion has no place in a writing of this nature. Scattered through the 
book are allusions to the critical questions, but the writer does not turn 
far from his main purpose in order to make any apologetic use of his 
matter. On the whole, he has accomplished his purpose as above stated. 
The providential position of Daniel is pointed out, and also the impor- 
tance of his work in the transitional period of the Captivity. In the 
introductory essay he contrasts the universality of Daniel's conception of 
the future kingdom with the narrower conception seen in the earlier 
prophets. Lessons respecting God’s providential care are well drawn. 
The warnings in the life of Nebuchadnezzar and other wicked or weak 
men are noted. The lessons from the faithful adherence to duty on the 
part of Daniel and his three friends are properly presented. If any one 
thing can be called the purpose of the book, it is to cultivate a faith in 
the foresight and overruling care of God. The book seems adapted to the 
needs of the non-scholarly public. The preacher might profitably study 
these essays as illustrations of popular exposition of the historical books 
of the Bible. 

F. B. Denio. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR, MAINE. 


Tae ANDOVER CASE: with an Introductory Historical Statement ; a Care- 
ful Summary of the Arguments of the Respondent Professors ; and the full 
Text of the Arguments of the Complainants and their Counsel, Together 
with the Decision of the Board of Visitors: Furnishing the nearest avail- 
able approach to a complete history of the whole matter. 8vo, pp. xxix, 
aoe oston : Stanley & Usher, Publishers, 171 Devonshire Street. 1887. 

1.25. 


The value of this book lies in its text of the arguments of the complain- 
ants and their counsel. With this and “The Andover Defence,” for sale 
by Damrell, Upham & Co., Boston, the reader will have the most impor- 
tant documents of the Trial. 
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We regret that instead of attempting to make an “approach to a com- 
plete history,” the editor did not give us a reasonably complete statement 
of one side. Its merit, as we have said, is in its presentation of the case 
of the complainants, but it is not as sufficient for this side as “ The 
Andover Defence” for the other. For instance, it omits entirely any 
statement or summary or definite indication of the evidence on which the 
prosecution rested its case. All that is offered is the arguments of the 
complainants and their counsel. Why was Judge French’s opening state- 
ment omitted ? The original complaint is given, though not completely, 
but for the Amended Complaint, on which the case was tried, we are re- 
ferred to the arguments. On page 113 a quotation is made from some 
remarks at Des Moines, but no notice is taken of the explanation made, 
the moment the passage was read at the trial, that by the “Creeds of 
Christendom ” was intended simply those which have an ecumenical 
value. If, however, the title-page had simply claimed that the book fur- 
nishes “ the nearest available approach to a complete” statement of the 
case of the complainants we should have had occasion to do little more 
than commend it. 

What further we are obliged to say can be confined to a statement of 
facts. 

1. The book offers an “Introductory Historical Statement.” On page 
ix, a statement is given of the obligation of the Visitors to guard the 
doctrinal trust left by the Founders, but no allusion is made to that im- 
posed on the Trustees. Further, a statute which applies to the Trustees 
is quoted as though it was an express part of the charge imposed upon 
the Visitors. On p. xii-xiii, Dr. Wellman’s account of transactions in 
the Board of Trustees is followed without an intimation that in the judg- 
ment of his associate Trustees at that time, ten in number, it withholds 
essential facts which have been published and by vote of the Board are 
spread upon its records. On page xvi, it is stated that the decision of 
the Visitors was adopted “at their annual meeting in Andover on the 
evening of Anniversary Day 16th June, 1887.” Is this an indication of 
the authorship of this “ Historical Statement”? The following is also of 
interest : — 
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“ As the subject-matter of complaint was essentially the same in each case, 
it was agreed that the arguments should not be repeated in the cases of Pro- 
fessors Tucker, Harris, Hincks, and Churchill, but that each of them should 
make a statement for himself on Monday, 3d January, the complainants waiv- 
ing reply to the same. On that occasion Dr. Eustis was prevented from being 
present ; but by agreement of all parties who were in attendance the hearing 
was proceeded with in his absence, a verbatim reporter taking note of all that 
was said for his perusal.” 


It may be added that the President of the Board of Visitors officially 
proposed this course, and adduced the fact that whatever was submitted 
could be placed before Dr. Eustis by means of the stenographic report; 
and further that this was done. 

No allusion is made in this “ Historical Statement” to Professor Blais- 
dell’s withdrawal from the case. 

2. “Summary of the Respondents’ Arguments.” Thirteen pages 
(equivalent to seventeen of the “ Andover Defence ”’) are given to these. 
In the “ Defence ” they occupy three hundred and fifteen pages. The 
Report of the Trustees is reduced to a little more than one page. 
Egbert C. Smyth. 
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RIvERSIDE Epition of the Poetic and Dramatic Works of RoBERT Brown- 
ING in Six Volumes. 8vo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. Each 
volume, cloth, $1.75. 


Tuis edition follows the author’s arrangement of his poems, and his latest 
revised text, and is complete to date. Itis printed with the well-known 
and superior style and finish of ‘‘ The Riverside Press ”’ from new plates, 
on a grade of paper which saves blurring from the lines showing on the 
reverse page. The first volume gives a finely engraved steel portrait 
from “ a recent photograph ;”’ and the sixth, Indexes of First Lines and 
of Titles. In all respects this is a satisfactory and standard edition. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 


A History oF GREEK LITERATURE: From the Earliest Period to the Death 
of Demosthenes. By Frank Byron JEvons, M. A., Tutor in the University 
of Durham. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 509. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1886. $1.50. 


One cannot help having a prejudice against a book of this kind. In- 
deed, the author himself seems to have felt the likelihood of such a pre- 
judice, and to have planr’ to allay it in advance by saying in his Pre- 
face, that though his bow: . designed mainly for students preparing for 
examinations, he has endeavored to make it also intelligible; and hopes 
that it may be found interesting for the general reader. Yet since “ the 
great literature of old Greece is one of the most precious things that have 
come down to us from the past,” we have a right to require in the historic 
critic who would trace its development and interpret its spirit, both the 
willingness and ability to do his work adequately. That Mr. Jevons has 
unwisely determined the scope of his undertaking is obvious from what 
has been already suggested ; and there is scarcely a chapter of his book 
that does not betray the lack of any special fitness for his work. He has 
apparently given the results of wide, but by no means discriminating, 
reading. Yet even had he read judiciously, he should have remembered 
that learning is not the only, nor indeed the chief, qualification of the lit- 
erary critic ; the would-be critic should himself understand, and be skill- 
ful in, the art of expression, if he would duly set forth the subtile beauty 
and power of the greatest masters of style. 

Here is Mr. Jevons’s peroration on Sappho :— 

‘* Astronomers have calculated the law of the distance which separates the 
planets from each other, and have discovered thereby that in one region where, 
according to this law, should there be a planet, there is no planet, but asteroids. 
These are the fragments of what once was a planet. Of Sappho’s poetry we 
have only fragments, but they, like the asteroids, show where a planet once 
was. 

Here is a sentence from the sketch of Simonides : — 


“In poetry not choral, epigram, though its functions had been determined 
by his predecessors, Simonides exalted toa pinnacle of fame in literature to 
which no other poet could have lifted it.” 


Referring to the political troubles in Lesbos at the beginning of the 
sixth century B. c., Jevons says: — 


“Probably at this time Alcus and his brothers were driven into exile ; and 
we may perhaps measure the force of this political eruption by the distance to 
which, and the divers directions in which, these exiles were ejected ; for Al- 
eeus landed in Egypt, and took service under the Pharaoh Hofra, while his 
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brother Antimenidas was projected east, and entered the army of Nebuchad- 
nezzar.” 


But it is in the sketch of Thukydides that Jevons’s style touches its 
meridian : — 

“ Thucydides disdains to strive after external balance and harmony . . . by 
grouping his facts so as to reach the consummation of a culmination,” . . . 

Turning now from the style to the matter of the book, one can only 
wonder how any careful reviewer could give the work the praise which 
some very respectable English journals have bestowed on it. It begins, 
almost as a matter of course, with Homer ; but in fulfillment of a purpose 
of the author to relegate to the Notes and Appendices all points involving 
Greek scholarship, his other purpose, to discuss the principles which de- 
termined the growth of Greek literature, receives either very indequate 
treatment or is largely lost on the general reader. The chapters on the 
Tliad and Odyssey contain little more than commonplace criticism ; and 
much of this indulges in that special pleading with which the English 
school of Homeric students has made us so familiar. It need hardly be 
added, therefore, that Jevons finds a dramatic unity and finish in the 
composition of these poems fulfilling the severest requirements of art. 

It is surprising that Jevons should make no reference to D. B. Monro’s 
article on “‘ Homer and the Early History of Greece,” in the initial num- 
ber of the new “English Historical Review,” (Jan., 1886) ; which has 
done much to commend the growing belief in the European origin of the 
Homeric poems. This omission is the more noticeable from the amount of 
attention given to what Mahaffy aptly terms the wild skepticism of F. A. 
Paley. But Jevons’s shortcomings appear nowhere more manifest than 
in the sketch of Thukydides. He says : — 

“The object of Thucydides was to give a strict and faithful account of 


facts .. .. Tothe actual facts, then, he confines himself, without moralizing 
and without theorizing.” 


A few pages farther on, however, he says, “ When he begins to philos- 
ophize, he begins to be difficult to understand.” Thus he does philoso- 
phize, as well as narrate. 

And likewise, when attempting to shield Thukydides from criticism 
in the matter of style, Jevons says that he “had to create prose” — 
meaning, of course, Attic prose; but almost on the next page reminds his 
reader that “ the three Greek historians belong to the best period of Greek 
literature.” Indeed, Euripides had already shown with what elegance 
and precision the Attic dialect could be used in dramatic dialogue; and 
one cannot believe that it was not easily available for historic prose 
narrative. Moreover, Antiphon so successfully employed Attic prose in 
judicial oratory as to win from Thukydides, his contemporary, special 
commendation for the clearness of his style (cf. Jevons, p. 378). 

It would be incorrect to infer from the foregoing comments that 
Jevons’s book is worthless. Rather must one feel that it can hardly more 
than serve the purpose of “the Indian Civil Service or other advanced 
Examinations,” for which it was mainly prepared; the requirements of 
which Jevons himself must be supposed to fully understand. As an out- 
line of the expression of Greek life in literature it will not compare with 
Jebb’s “ Primer” of 150 pages. It ought not to be mentioned in compar- 
ison with Mahaffy’s more elaborate work. 

Edward G. Coy. 
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Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, von Christian Fischhauser, Theol. 
Lehrer am Missionshaus in Basel. Basel: Detloff. 8vo, pp. xii, 688. 8.80 
mks. — A work written especially for the auchor’s own use in the class-room. 
It endeavors to meet a want which, in the author's opinion, is satisfied by 
none of the numerous handbooks which we already possess. A com- 
parison of it with its predecessors is not possible here; only its actual use 
as a text-book can fully exhibit its merits and defects, but it promises to 
fulfill its design capitally. Details are omitted, the chief points are brought 
out with clearness and with emphasis, and the arrangement admits of 
consecutive reading without discomfort, an arrangement, to be sure, which 
has both advantages and disadvantages. The author lays no claim to 
original study of the sources; he aims simply to present the results of 
others in a handy form. The division into periods is somewhat peculiar, 
and the centurial method is a little too prominent. Theologically, the 
author stands upon conservative ground, as may be seen from his chapter 
upon Christ and the apostolic age. Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts, von 
Dr. Ad. Frantz, a. o. Prof. der Rechte an der Universitit Marburg. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 8vo, pp. xii, 322. 6 mks., 
geb. 7.20 mks.— This work, which is not designed to supersede the 
larger works of Richter, Schulte, Friedberg, and others, fulfills admirably 
its design as a text-book. Although intended primarily for students of 
law, it forms just as excellent a handbook for students of theology, con- 
taining, as it does, a clear and concise sketch of the history of church 
organizations and government from the legal point of view, as well as a 
discussion of the existing constitution of the Catholic and Protestant 
Church. The discussion is based, of course, upon the church of Ger- 
many, and has little relevance to ecclesiastical conditions in other coun- 
tries, but the historical part of the book is of universal value. Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche in Russland, von 
Herrmann Dalton. Gotha: Perthes. 8vo, pp. xvi, 344. 6 mks. — The 
first extensive work upon this subject from the pen of one who has been 
pastor of the German Reformed church in St. Petersburg for thirty years 
will be welcomed as throwing light upon a very obscure but highly impor- 
tant subject. The work handles the history of the Lutheran Church in Rus- 
sia from its beginning, in the middle of the sixteenth century, to the pres- 
ent time. Assyrisches Worterbuch zur gesamten bisher veriffent- 
lichten Keilschriftliteratur unter Beritcksichtigung zahlreicher unveréf- 
Sentlichter Texte, von Prof. Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch (in ca. 10 Lieferun- 

en). I. Lieferung. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4to, pp. 168. Subscription 
31.50 mks. — The first installment of the long-expected Assyrian lexi- 
con. Itis published in large quarto form (autographic reproduction), and 
presents a sumptuous appearance. In the present installment are treated 
under 95 articles, 188 words, from x to 77>. The next two will likewise 
be devoted to the letter y. The remaining installments are to appear at reg- 
ular intervals, and the completed work will contain about 1,600 pages. 
The lexicon is intended to embrace the entire mass of published inscrip- 
tions, as well as a great number yet unpublished. The author’s principle is 
to treat the Assyrian vocabulary chiefly by itself, without reference to the 
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other Semitic languages, and to introduce the latter for comparison only 
in particularly difficult cases. Wissenschaftlicher und praktischer 
Commentar iiber den ersten Petrus Brief, von Dr. Theol. Joh. Martin 
Usteri. Erster Theil: Die Auslegung. Zirich: Héhr. 8vo, pp. viii, 
234. 5 mks. —The present volume is exclusively exegetical, and the 
epistle is treated with great fullness and detail. The introductory 
questions, such as date, authorship, etc., are all left for the second vol- 
ume, which is to appear in the fall. Space forbids our giving any exam- 
ples of the author’s exegesis, but, as we perhaps always look first, in a eom- 
mentary upon I. Peter for the interpretation of iii. 18-19, it may simply 
be said that he finds taught in that passage a continuance of mercy after 
death for the unsaved. Das Johannesevangelium, untersucht und 
erklirt von Oscar Holtzmann. Darmstadt: Waitz. 8vo, pp. viii, 308. 
9 mks. — This interesting work consists of Untersuchungen (pp. 1-195) 
and Kommentar (196-306). Under the former head are discussed such 
introductory questions as the relation of the fourth Gospel to the synoptic 
gospels (very full and thorough), die Weltanschauung, Kompositionsweise, 
dussere Bezeugung, ete. The commentary proper is very brief, and only 
the most important subjects are touched upon, but these are treated with a 
clearness and condensation which display unusual ability and self-restraint. 
Such a brief outline is, of course, not designed to take the place of our 
Meyers and other great exegetical storehouses, but it has its peculiar ad- 
vantages. The author is an advanced liberal, and holds many radical 
positions ; for example, he undervalues the historical worth of the Gospel. 
It is needless to say that he denies its apostolic authorship; and it is not 
surprising to find him denying in toto the Ephesian activity of the apostle 
John, and substituting for him, in the tradition, the presbyter John, as 
the author of the Apocalypse, and as the teacher of Polycarp and of 
Pepias, although he has against him many of Germany’s best critics. 
Commentar zur Genesis, von C. W. Gossrau. Halberstadt: Schimmel- 
burg. 8vo, pp. 390. 7.50 mks.—In connection with the preceding, 
it is interesting to turn to this book as a proof (whatever we are accus- 
tomed to think) that orthodoxy, as sound as ever existed, still flour- 
ishes in Germany. As far as the writer is able to judge, the author is 
the most orthodox commentator of the age; at least his book seems to 
be chiefly occupied in combating the heterodox opinions of others. 
Delitzsch is usually considered reasonably sound, but the poor man fares 
badly at the hands of his present critic. The tone of the book is de- 
cidedly pessimistic. After discussing, in his introduction, a number of 
Delitzsch’s positions, he concludes with the ominous words: “So wird der 
unglaubigen Kritik Schritt fur Schritt gewichen, langsam, aber gewichen, 
und also Gottes Wort preisgegeben.” He makes short work with modern 
theories as to the composition of the Pentateuch, and states his own po- 
sition in the following unequivocal words: “ Die Genesis ist von Einem 
geschrieben mit festem Plane und deutlichem Zusammenhange; dieser 
Eine war Moses, der Fithrer der Kinder Israel aus Aegypten, ihr Gesetz- 
geber und der Mittler zwischen Gott und Israel. In dem Buche ist so 
wenig Irrthum als Betrug oder Falschung der Wahrheit.” Evolution 
seems to be his especial foe. “So bildet denn der Darwinismus in jeder 
Form den Gegensatz gegen die Bibel.” He concludes that the creation 
took place in six days of the same length as our own; he finds the 
Trinity taught in i. 26, and insists that the flood must have covered the 
whole earth. He is a brave man who admits no compromises, and evi- 
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dently feels himself commissioned to uphold the true faith against its nu- 
merous enemies. Der Ursprung und die Bedeutung des Apostolates 
in der christlichen Kirche der ersten zwei Jahrhunderte. Eine kritisch- 
historische Untersuchung auf Grund der Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
und der weiteren christlichen Literatur. Eine von der Haager Gesell- 
schaft zur Vertheidigung der christlichen Religion gekrinte Preisschrift, 
von Wilhelm Senfert, Pfarrer in Wollbach (Baden). Leiden: Brill. 
8vo, pp. viii, 162. 3 mks. — This interesting study should be welcomed 
as the most detailed and extensive treatment of this particular subject 
which has yet appeared. The author is, unfortunately, still under the 
influence of the Tiibingen school, and his work suffers, in consequence. 
He can treat the non-Pauline books of the New Testament only as ten- 
dency writings, and the historical worth of his conclusions is thereby 
greatly lessened. The results which he reaches are decidedly radical : 
for example, Christ did not, during his life, appoint apostles. Our synop- 
tic Gospels, as we have them, betray a Judaizing tendency in dating back 
into Christ’s life a historical fact which took place some years after his 
death and resurrection. The apostolate, as an institution, owes its origin 
to a reaction against Paul’s free proclamation of the Gospel, and belongs, 
therefore, to the time of the strife between Paul and the Judaizers. Paul, 
therefore, not merely by his personality, but also by his defense of his 
own apostleship, was the real founder of the dignity of the apostolate. 
Upon this point the author lays great weight; it is the kernel of his 
thesis. At the beginning of the fifties the list of the apostles was first 
revised, and its number reduced to twelve, in order to shut out Paul, 
Christ was indeed the founder of the apostolate, but not “in dem Sinne, 
als hiitte er diese Institution des apostolischen und nachapost. Zeitalters 
selber zu seinen Lebzeiten als etwas neues ins Leben gerufen.” From the 
Synoptists we can draw nothing reliable in regard to the origin of the apos- 
tolate, except that “ Jesus fiir seine Jiinger der Aussendende war, gerade so 
er selbst ein Apostel Gottes war.” But space forbids the mention of fur- 
ther details ; likewise any discussion of the author’s positions, interesting 
as the subject is. We welcome the work as a conscientious, painstaking 
study of an important theme, and especially because, in awakening oppo- 
sition, as it must from many quarters, it will be the beginning of a more 
careful study of the matter, which cannot but be productive of good 
results. Bibliotheca Theologica, herausgegeben von Gustav Ruprecht. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. Price yearly 2.50 mks. — 
This Bibliotheca can hardly be classed with theological literature, as it is 
nothing more than a list of titles; but its usefulness warrants our bringing 
it particularly before the notice of American readers. It has been issued 
regularly for more than twenty years, but last year its province was 
extended to include foreign literature and periodical articles, and the 
value of the catalogue is thus greatly increased. It appears quarterly, 
and aims to contain the titles of all books and articles, upon any 
branch of theological science, which have appeared during the quarter, 
arranged topically, with an alphabetical index of authors added at the 
end of the year. The volumes of the same series — from 1863 to 1885 
—can be procured of the same publishers for ten marks, and Zuchold’s 
catalogue, including the literature from 1830-1862 (two volumes), for 
eight marks. 








Arthur C. McGiffert. 
MarsurG, Prussia. 
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: A College of Music. 


A School for Common and Higher English Branches, Latin, Italian, German and French, Lan- 


es. 
12, A School of Elocution and Dramatic Action. 
13. A School of Fine Arts. 
14. A Home for its Lady Pupils. 


Send for illustrated calendar, giving full information, to 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Many books belong to sunshine, and should be read out-of-doers. 





Qut-Door Books for Summer Reading, 





Adirondack Stories. By P. Deminc. Little 
Classic style. 18mo, 75 cents; 16mo, 50 cents. 
The Algonquin Legends of New England. 
Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passama- 
uoddy, and Penobscot Tribes. By CHARLES 
é. LELAND. Illustrated from Designs on birch 
bark by an Indian. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Among the Isles of Shoals. By Cetia 
THAXTER. Illustrated. Little Classic style. 
18mo, $1.25. 

Baddeck, and that Sort of Thing. By 
Cuar.es Duptey Warner. Travel Sketches 
to and in Cape Breton. Little Classic style. 
18mo, $1.00. 

Birds and Poets, with other Papers. By 
Joun Burroucus. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Birds in the Bush. By Braprorp Torrey. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Bird- Ways. 
16mo, $1.25. 
Two charming books about bird-life. 

Cape Cod. By Henry D. Tuorzav. 
gilt top, $1.50. 

Contents: The Shipwreck; Stage-Coach Views; The 

Plains of Nauset; The Beach ; The Wellfleet Oysterman ; 


The Beach again; Across the Cape; The Highland Light; 
The Sea and the Desert ; Provincetown. 


Country By-Ways. By Sarau Orne Jewert. 
18mo, $1.25. 

Drift-Weed. By Ceria THaxter. 
18mo, full gilt, $1.50. 

Early Spring in Massachusetts. Selections 
from the Journals of Henry D. TuHoreav. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Excursions in Field and Forest. By Henry 
D. THorEAv. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Fireside Travels. By James Russet Low- 
ELL. Essays on Cambridge, Moosehead, A 
Sea Voyage, and Italy. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
Tuer Same. Riverside Aldine Series. 16mo, 


$1.00. 

Fishing with the Fly. Essays on Angling b 
meen of the Art. Vseaited by Guamas ¥. 
Orvis and A. Netson CuHengy. With col- 
ored Plates of Flies. With Map and Index. 
8vo, $2.50. 

Frank’s Ranche; or, My Holiday in the 
Rockies. By Epwarp Marston. Being a 
Contribution to the Inquiry into what we are 
to do with our Boys. ith Illustrations. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Fresh Fields. By Jonn Burroucus. Sketches 
of Nature in England. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
The Gypsies. By Cuartzs G. Letanp. With 
Sketches of the English, Welsh, Russian, and 
Austrian Romany, and papers on the Gypsy 

Language. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. Selected by 
Lucy Larcom. Little Classic style. 18mo, 
$1.00. 

In the Wilderness. Adirondack Essays. By 
CuHarRLes DupLEY WaRNER. 18mo, 75 cents. 
Riverside Aldine Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 

By Joun Bur- 

16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


By Oxive THorne MILLER. 


12mo, 


Poems. 


Locusts and Wild Honey. 


ROUGHS. 








The Isles of Shoals. 
By Joun ScrIBNER JENNESS. 
with Maps. 16mo, $1.50. 

The Maine Woods. By Henry D. Tuorzau. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Marblehead Sketches. A Series of Drawings 
of Marblehead, by Anne A. AccE and Mary 
M. Brooks. 4to, $3.00. 

~ Garden Acquaintance and A Moosehead 

ournal. By James Russevt Lowe t. Il. 
lustrated. 32mo, 75 cents. School Edition, 40 
cents. 

8 Summer in a Garden. By Cuanrtzs 

UDLEY WaRNER. Illustrated. Square 16mo, 
$1.50. Riverside Aldine Series. 16mo, $1.00. 

Nature. Little Classics, Vol. XVI. 18mo, $1.00. 
Contents: A-Hunting of the Deer, by WARNER; Dogs, 

by Hamerton ; In the Hemlocks, by Burroueus; A Win- 

ter Walk, by TaHorEAv; Buds and Bird Voices, by Haw- 

THORNE; The Fens, by Krnastey; Ascent of the Matter- 

horn, by E. Waympger; Ascent of Mount Tyndall, by (. 

Kine; The Firmament, by RusKIN. 

Nature, together with Love, Friendship, Domes. 
tic Life, etc. By R. W. Emerson. 32mo, 75 
cents. School Edition, 40 cents. 

By Joun Burrovass. 16mo, gilt 


top, $1.50. 

Poetic Interpretation of Nature. By Prin- 
cipal J.C. SHarrp. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Roadside Poems for Summer Travelers. 
Selected by Lucy Larcom. Little Classic 

style. 18mo, $1.00. 

The Round Year. Prose Papers. By Enirs 
M. Tuomas. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Rural Hours. By Susan Fenimore Cooper. 
New edition, abridged. 16mo, $1.25. 

The Shaybacks in Camp. By Samuer J. 
Barrows. With Map. 16mo. $1.00. 

Signs and Seasons. By Joun Burrovens. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Summer. Selections from the Journals of H. 
D. THorEAv. With a Map of Concord. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

Talks Afield, about Plants and the Science of 


An Historical Sketch. 
Illustrated, 


Plants. Bal.ey, Jr., of the Agri- 
cultural College of Michigan. Illustrated. 
16mo, $1.00 


Tales of the White Hills, and Legends of 
New England. By Natuanrexr HawrTHorne. 
Illustrated. 832mo, 75 cents. School Edition, 
40 cents. 

Wake-Robin. By Joun Burroveus. Illus 
trated. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. Riverside Al- 
dine Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 

Walden; or, Life in the Woods. By Henry 
D. THorEAv. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers. By Henry D. Tuorgav. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and other Poems. 
By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Winter Sunshine. By Joun Burrovcns. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

A Yankee in Canada. By Henry D. Tuo 
REAU. New edition. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreet, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 
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RECENT NOVELS AND STORIES. 


ZURY: THE MEANEST MAN IN SPRING COUNTY. 


A Novel. By JosepH Kirkianp. With Frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 


ROLAND BLAKE. HOMESPUN YARNS. 
A Novel. By S. Weir Mrircue tt, M. D., | By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrney, author of “ Leslie 
author of “In War Time,” etc. 16mo, Goldthwaite,” “ Bonnyborough,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.25. $1.50. 


THE GOLDEN JUSTICE. 


A Novel. By Witiiam Henry BisHop. 16mo, $1.25. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. BISHOP. 
DETMOLD: A Romance. $1.25. 
THE HOUSE OF A MERCHANT PRINCE. $1.50. 
CHOY SUSAN, AND OTHER STORIES. $1.25. 


A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-| THE FEUD OF OAKFIELD 
AND-READY, CREEK. 
And DEVIL’S FORD. Two new stories by | A Novel of California. By Jos1an Royce, 
Bret Harte. Little Classic style. 18mo,| Ph. D., author of “California,” in the series 
$1.00. of American Commonwealths. 16mo, $1.25. 


IN THE CLOUDS. 


By CHARLES EqpertT CRADDOCK, author of “ In the Tennessee Mountains,” 
ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MISS MURFREE. 
IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. $1.25. 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. $1.25. 
DOWN THE RAVINE. $1.00. 





POVERTY GRASS. A STEP ASIDE. 
Short Stories by Littm Cuace Wyman. | A Novel. By CHarLotrTe DunNING. 16mo, 
16mo, $1.25. $1.25. 
THE MADONNA OF THE THE CRUSADE OF THE 
TUBS. EXCELSIOR. 


By ExrzzABETH STuART PuHELpPs, author of | By Bret Harte, author of “The Luck of 
“The Gates Ajar,” “ Beyond the Gates,” Roaring Camp,” ete. With four Illustra- 
ete. With illustrations by Ross TurNER| tions. 16mo, $1.25. 
and GrorGE H. CLEMENTS. 12mo, $1.50. 


A WHITE HERON. 
And Other Stories. By Saran Orne Jewett. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
OTHER VOLUMES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





A MARSH ISLAND. $1.25. COUNTRY BY-WAYS. $1.25. 

A COUNTRY DOCTOR. $1.25. THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT, 
DEEPHAVEN. $1.25. AND FRIENDS ASHORE. $1.25. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. $1.25. PLAY-DAYS. For Children. $1.50. 


_"s 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New YORE. 











Horst 


ACID PHOSPHATES, 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, ete, 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge. 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, with phosphoric acid, in such form as to b 
readily assimilated by the system. Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. Its actiol 
will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 





As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, Ohio, says: ‘‘ From my experience, can cordially recommend it as a brain and 
nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia,” etc., etc. 


For Wakefulness. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I prescribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to him.” 


In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘I have prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous debility, 
and it has never failed to do good.”’ 


For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: ‘‘I have used it in cases of impaired nerve function with beneficial results, 
especially in cases where the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 
Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


ANDOVER 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


PROFESSORS. 


Joun P. GULLIVER, Relations of Christianity to the Secular Sciences. 
EGsBertT C. Smytu, Church History. 
WILLIAM J. TUCKER, Sacred Rhetoric and Pasteral Theology. 
Joun PuHELps TAyLor, Biblical History and Oriental Archeology. 
J. WESLEY CHURCHILL, Zlocution. 
GEORGE Harris, Systematic Theology. 
Epwarp Y. HINcKs, Biblical Theology. 
GEORGE F. Moore, Hebrew and Cognate Languages. 
The department of Vew Testament Greek will be under the care of Professors TAYLOR, 
HINCKs, and MooRE 








Hyde Lecturer on Foreign Missions, Rev. E. A. LAWRENCE. 





Term begins September 8. For Catalogue or other information apply to 


EGBERT C. SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 
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Books on Folk-Lore and Popular Traditions. 





The Gypsies. 


Containing accounts of the Russian, Austrian, English, Welsh, and American Gyp- 
sies ; together with Papers on the Gypsies in the East, Gypsy Names and Family 
Characteristics, the Origin of the Gypsies, a Gypsy Magic Spell, Shelta, the Tin- 
ker’s Talk; besides Gypsy Stories in Romany, with Translations. By CHARLEs G. 
LELAND. Crown 8vo, red edges, $2.00. 

Mr. Leland thoroughly understands the love of the gypsy for the free and picturesque life out-of- 
doors ; he feels it too; his pages glow with it; his fragments of description borrow from it an irresist- 
ible charm. He brings therefore to the writing of these fascinating chapters the rare qualifications 
of an exquisite sympathy with his subject and a poetic intuition of its inner character. But his en- 
thusiasm is tempered by his shrewdness, and saved from extravagance by his keen sense of humor. 
It is impossible to read such a book without sharing the author’s delight in the queer and not over 
reputable but highly romantic company to which it introduces us; and yet it is a great storehouse of 
serious and recondite information. — New York Tribune. 


The Algonquin Legends of New England. 


Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, and Penobscot Tribes. By 
Cartes G. Letanp. Illustrated from Designs scraped upon birch bark by an 
Indian. Crown 8vo, red top, $2.00. 

Mr. Leland’s book is the most delightful that can reach the hands of a lover of tradition. He keeps 
in his narrative the Indian manner of telling ; he does not lose their humor, their fresh sense of won- 
der. Again, he appears to have taken the most scientific pains to secure accuracy in his versions. 


Thus we at least incline to regard Mr. Leland’s find as “honest Injun” or genuine popular myths 
and Mahrchen. — Saturday Review (London). 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. 


Being a Classified Collection of the Chief Contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine, from 
1731 to 1868. Edited by G. Laurence Gomme, F. S. A. In fourteen volumes, 
each containing Introduction, Notes, and Index. Each volume, 8vo, $2.50. 


The following volumes relate to Folk-Lore and Popular Traditions : — 


1. Manners and Customs. 

2. Dialect, Proverbs, and Word-Lore. 

3. Popular Superstitions. 

4. English Traditions and Foreign Customs. 


Myths and Mythmakers. 


Did Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Comparative Mythology. By Joun 
Fiske. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Contents: The Origins of Folk-Lore; The Descent of Fire; Werewolves and Swan-Maidens; 
ight and Darkness; Myths of the Barbaric World; Juventus Mundi; The Primeval Ghost-World. 


Italian Popular Tales. 


[ranslated from the Italian by T. F. Cranz, Professor of the Romance Languages 
and Literature in Cornell University. With Bibliography, Notes, ete. 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.50. 


To students his volume is simply invaluable, since it will save them much of the enormous 
mount of work which it represents ; while the thorough knowledge, the exhaustive investigation, the 
rasp and orderliness of mind, and the exactness of statement which characterize it make it a substan- 
fal and highly honorable contribution to American scholarship. Others than scholars, however, 
vill find its pages full of entertainment, for the style is pleasant and rapid, and the subject, one need 
hot say, is one that pleases old and young alike. — New York Evening Post. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 
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Holmes Roll-Top Desk. OF ALL KINDS. Holmes 2 Reining Chair. } 





$23 4 for Chair. $5 for Book-Kest. 







{Bee mae. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), Upivereaty| @ 


LEVI 8S. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 
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“Mora: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 









ap Original Accident Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
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ALSO, “4 
5. 
Best oF Lire COMPANIES, : 
Paid Policy-Holders, $13,000,000. 
Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. ; 
Issues ‘ 
ACCIDENT POLICIES sith srcctty atemaity’* NOt PoirErrED by‘change ot = S 
occupation, bu 
ALSO THE 





BEST LIFE POLICY t3.,"Wyomatwide “{ofasible: Non-Fortelta 


Assets, $9,111,000. Surplus, $2,129,000, 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec*y. 


To. 
















Call and examine. | 


DUNKLEE’S 
"New Golden Eagle Furnace.” 
A POWERFUL HEATER. 
Consumed. Manufactured by 
G. C. DUNKLEE & CO., 
111 and 113 Blackstone §t., Boston. 


Has all the Modern Improvements. 








Giving the greatest amount of Heat for the Fuel 


THE BEST FURNACE NOW MADE, 


